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THE WEEK. 


—~e 


THe echoes of the crisis in 
Crete, to which we refer more 
particularly in another portion 
of our summary, have been 
heard in Parliament during the week. On Monday 
night, in the House of Commons, Mr. George Curzon 
professed himself unable to supply any information 
whatever in answer to the questions addressed to 
him by members eager to know what the attitude 
of England was towards Greece and Turkey respect- 
ively. The same evening, however, Lord Salisbury 
made a statement in the House of Lords in which 
he stated that the Powers regarded the action 
of the Greeks as most unadvised, and had pro- 
tested strongly against it. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was determined to act in concert with 
the other Powers, believing this to be the 
only way in which the peace of Europe could be 
maintained, and satisfactory results secured. On 
Tuesday expression was given in the House of Com- 
mons to the indignation of members at being refused 
information which was given in the House of Lords, 
and the adjournment of the House was moved by 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor to enable him to call attention to 
the condition of Crete. Mr. Balfour implored the 
House not to accept this motion, the inevitable result 
of which would be that the Concert of Europe would 
be broken up, and that the Turkish Empire would 
fall to pieces amid a European war the consequences 
of which no one could foretell. Ministers still 
believed that the only hope of a peaceful solution 
was by the means of the European concert. Sir 
William Harcourt stated that the Opposition had no 
desire to embarrass the Government, and the motion 
for adjournment was withdrawn. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


IN domestic affairs the great event of the week 
has been the appearance of Mr. Rhodes before 
the South Africa Committee. Mr. Rhodes began 
his evidence on Tuesday, and underwent several 
hours’ cross-examination by Sir William Harcourt. 
The inquiry was resumed yesterday, when Mr. 
Rhodes was further examined. At the beginning 
of his examination on Tuesday, Mr. Rhodes read a 
statement he had prepared, in which he stated 
that, sympathising with the undoubted grievances 
of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal, he had assisted 
them with his purse and influence, and had placed a 
body of troops under Dr. Jameson near the frontier, 
in order that they might act in the Transvaal in 
certain eventualities. He had not communicated his 








acts to the Directors of the South Africa Company. 
Dr. Jameson went into the Transvaal without his 
authority. Speaking generally, he accepted the 
report of the Committee of the Cape Parliament so 
far as it referred to facts. Finally, he stated that his 
action had been influenced by the belief that the 
Transvaal Government aimed at introducing the in- 
fluence of another foreign Power into South Africa, 
and by the conviction that he was acting in the 
interests of Great Britain. 


CROSS-EXAMINED upon this statement by Sir 
William Harcourt, he made some remarkable ad- 
missions. He stated that his brother, Colonel 
Rhodes, who was at Johannesburg at the time of 
the raid, had drawn £61,550, and that he had pro- 
vided this money. He had not given instructions 
as to how it was to be spent, but thought it was 
being used in connection with the movement in 
Johannesburg. He declined to state who had 
authorised an officer of the South Africa Company, 
named Captain Holden, to send large quantities of 
arms into Johannesburg, but denied that he had 
done so himself. Many questions were put to him 
with regard to the telegrams exchanged between 
himself and persons in Johannesburg, London, and 
elsewhere, and his answers went far to confirm the 
rumours that have been current regarding these 
telegrams for some time past. 


Tue indemnity for Dr. Jameson's raid claimed 
by President Kruger—£677,938 3s. 3d. for material 
damage and £1,000,000 for “ moral and intellectual 
damage"—may be excessive, and the latter claim 
conflicts with his own statement that no more 
would be asked for than compensation for the 
harm actually done; but that does not justify 
the varied exhibition of emotions of anger, scorn, 
and disgust with which Mr. Chamberlain accom- 
panied the announcement in the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday afternoon. Asking for more 
than you expect to get is the most elementary 
principle of bargaining; and President Kruger 
has a historical precedent—though doubtless it is 
neither creditable nor hopeful—in the indirect 
claims put forward by the United States in the 
Alabama dispute. 


Tue Education Bill was discussed on the second 
reading in the House of Commons on Monday and 
Tuesday, Mr. M‘Kenna’s amendment demanding 
that Board schools should be assisted simultaneously 
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with Voluntary schools being the subject upon 
which the debate turned. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of the speeches made was that delivered by Sir 
John Gorst, who was at last drawn from his retire- 
ment by an able attack by Sir Frank Lockwood. Sir 
John Gorst’s speech was, as the Times declared, 
“in his most ironic and satirical vein, and some 
of its quips were not aimed at the Opposi- 
tion.” The plain English of this is that when 
Sir John defended the Bill, he did so in a tone of 
scarcely-veiled satire, and that he was only in 
earnest when he called attention to its conspicuous 
defects. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman summed 
up the debate on behalf of the Liberal party, 
declaring that they opposed the Bill because they 
were loyal to the settlement of 1870. Mr. Balfour 
replied with the ingenious paradox that it was 
really necessary to assist the Voluntary schools, 
because if they were destroyed the country would 
never tolerate the Board-school system. After this 
specimen of dialectical subtlety, the House rejected 
Mr. M‘Kenna’s amendment by a majority of 205 
(355 to 150), and the Bill was read a second time. 


WEDNESDAY afternoon in the House of Commons 
was signalised by a virtual defeat of the Government, 
a defeat not of high importance, but interesting in- 
asmuch as it tends to demolish one of the traditions 
about which Tory platform speakers make their 
londest boasts. The Engines and Boilers Bill, of 
which the second reading was carried by 203 votes 
against 137, provides that engines and boilers (with 
certain large exceptions which practically confine the 
operation of the Act to the manufacturing and 
mining population) shall only be placed in charge 
of men certified to be competent by the Home 
Secretary. It is strongly supported by the 
trades unions and the mining population, and 
was advocated by the members specially qualified 
to speak in their name, and by Mr. Bryce from 
his personal experience at the Board of Trade. It 
was opposed by Mr. Jesse Collings, as the official 
representative of the Government, and his attitude 
elicited some very strong comments from Mr. 
Courtney as to the abandonment by the Conserva- 
tives of their traditional position of the protector 
of the life and health of the workman against 
the carelessness of employers. To “ Who passed 
the Factory Act?” the answer will now be, “ Who 
opposed the Engines and Boilers Bill?” It is diffi- 
cult to believe after Wednesday's debate that the 
forthcoming Employers’ Liability Bill will afford 
that protection against accidents due to employers’ 
negligence which the workmen now demand. 


On Thursday the House of Commons rejected by 
227 to 146 the London County Buildings Bill, which 
would have provided the municipal authority of 
London with buildings suitable to its administrative 
needs, to say nothing of the dignity of the greatest 
city in the world. Partly the rejection was on the 
ground of the expense, partly it arose from the 
ludicrous fear which possesses many Tories that 
the Municipal Council of London will behave 
like that of Paris, partly it was an expression 
of the mood summarised by Mr. Whitmore, the Tory 
and Moderate who had charge of the Bill, as “ Bother 
the Council and all its works!” So, in spite of the 
vigorous protest of Mr. J. W. Lowther—not to speak 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Burns—the House 
interfered between the ratepayers and their repre- 
tentatives, and the administration of London is to 
boggle on in mean and unsuitable buildings as before. 
The subsequent debate on the Military Works Bill 
was chiefly notable for the reduction to its true pro- 
portions of the scheme for fortifying London. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





Mr. JOHN REDMOND, while rejecting the proposed 
fusion with the other Nationalists as impracticable, 
has suggested a meeting of Irish Nationalists and 
Unionists to arrange for joint action on the financial 
question. Strange as it may seem, he is probably 
right in supposing that the latter is easier to arrange 
than the former. The terms of reference to the 
new Commission do not satisfy the Irish of any 
party. Mr. Balfour has given up the pretence that 
the inquiry by the late Commission as to the 
taxation and taxable capacity of Ireland was 
incomplete. On Tuesday last he said, in answer 
to Mr. Knox, that “as all the information that 
can be procured in regard to the estimated taxation 
of Ireland was laid before the late Commission, it 
may be assumed that the new Commission will? 
not find it necessary to go into that question 
again.” Thus the new Commission will really be 
appointed only to inquire how much of the Imperial 
expenditure in Ireland is “local expenditure,” and 
how much of it is wasted. The Irish Unionists, 
for obvious reasons, are more averse to such an 
inquiry than the Nationalists. As a matter of 
interest they gain more by this expenditure, and 
as a matter of principle they see that there will 
be no logical basis for maintaining the Union of 
Exchequers if Ireland is to be treated as a separate- 
entity for expenditure as well as for revenue, 


THE contest in the Bridgeton division of Glasgow 
was decided on Monday by the return of Sir Charles 
Cameron, the Liberal candidate, by a majority of 
125. The Liberal majority was very considerably 
lower than that by which Sir George Trevelyan was 
returned at the last election. The result is said to 
be due to the action of the Irish Catholics in the 
constituency, and to the fact that the members of 
the Independent Labour Party again gave their 
assistance to the Tories. Sir Charles Cameron's 
victory, in these circumstances, is eminently satis- 
factory. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, we are glad to say, was 
returned as the representative of Haggerston in the 
County Council by a large majority on Saturday. 


THE election for the Chertsey division of Surrey, 
which took place on Thursday, has afforded an 
excellent opportunity for spreading the light in one 
of those semi-suburban, semi-rural districts whose 
rural portions are more remote from the capital, in 
everything but distance, than many counties that 
are purely agricultural. The opportunity has been 
seized, and the election has been fought with a keen- 
ness very exceptional in an ultra-Tory district of a 
Home county, and latterly with some bitterness, too. 
Mr. Baker's success could hardly be hoped for; but 
the drop of ‘nearly a thousand in the Conservative 
majority may well cause the Government to consider 
their ways. 


THE appointment of Sir Alfred Milner as Lord 
Rosmead’s successor at the Cape has been universally 
hailed with satisfaction. Sir Alfred Milner was the 
most distinguished undergraduate of his time at 
Oxford, and one of the most popular at the Union 
and elsewhere ; he has had varied experience of men 
and things—as journalist, private secretary to a 
Minister, Parliamentary candidate, Government 
official, in Egypt and at the Treasury, and Royal 
Commissioner: he is not likely to be fettered by 
official routine, and he can be trusted to exhibit 
abundant skill and tact in the many critical 
problems which must beset him at the Cape. Few 
men could have been found more competent to take 
up the work which Lord Rosmead has done so well, 
or to conduct to a successful issue the process of 
restoring that harmony between the English and 
Dutch populations which bas been so rudely dis- 





London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages’ 
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THE deputation of eminent men of science which 
asked Lord Salisbury last Tuesday for a grant to- 
wards a National Physical Laboratory were well 
advised in laying stress on the immediate practical 
ends to be attained. In spite of all the work that 
has been done in the improvement of higher educa- 
tion, the “investigation of the slow changes taking 
place in matter over long periods,” and the “ measure- 
ment of the physical properties of various bodies,” 
hardly appeal to the average Philistine taxpayer. 
But there is obviously a practical use in the main- 
tenance of standards and the verification of scientific 
instruments, and the information incidentally given 
by Professor Riicker—that, owing to the work done 
in the Reichsanstalt at Berlin, the highest-class 
mercurial thermometers are now made exclusively 
abroad—ought to prove a very effective argu- 
ment in reconciling the public to the proposed 
grant. The amount asked for — £30,000 down 
and £5,000 a year for maintenance—seems trifling 
compared with the £200,000 spent by Germany on 
the building of the Reichsanstalt at Berlin, and 
the £15,000 annually devoted to the work done 
there. These institutions in England have generally 
been the work of private munificence, but we cannot 
expect to meet with benefactors of the type of 
Dr. Ludwig Mond every day, and our South African 
millionaires, unlike those of the United States, have 
not yet turned their attention to the endowment 
of education or research. Lord Salisbury’s reply 
was moderately favourable, and it seems probable 
that the physicists will get at least a large part of 
what they want for the new laboratory at Kew. 
When they have once got the grant for the practical 
work of standardising, the more purely scientific 
work will doubtless follow as a matter of course. 





ALTHOUGH the Powers have thought 
ABROAD. fit tocheck the intervention of Greece 
in the Cretan crisis, and to under- 
take the pacification of the island on their own 
account, it seems tolerably clear that the spirited 
—not to say reckless—game which the Greek King 
and his Ministry have been playing will ultimately 
turn to the advantage of the Hellenic cause. The 
arrival of Prince George and his torpedo flotilla on 
Friday of last week brought matters to a crisis. The 
defeat of the Mussulman defenders of Canea and 
the flight on Sunday of the unfortunate Governor, 
mainly to escape Mussulman vengeance, was followed 
on Monday by a joint occupation of Canea, Retimo, 
and Heraklion by European bluejackets and marines 
under Italian command. The Greeks were then 
notified not to attack Canea; but, with great astute- 
ness, they have taken up the position that they 
are at present in Crete to protect the Hellenic popu- 
lation, and are willing to assist the Powers in doing 
so. The Turkish fleet is being mobilised—appar- 
ently the mobilisation is to be ostensibly directed 
to the same end, though it is difficult to un- 
derstand how it can be carried out—and the 
present danger to Greece is mainly on the Thes- 
salian frontier, though it is probable that any 
Turkish army which crossed it would have its com- 
munications considerably interfered with by Mace- 
donian insurgents. What the Powers will do in Crete 
remains to be seen. Probably Greece will have to 
withdraw her troops—though it is not easy to see 
how the island can be kept quiet without a military 
cccupation—and the fate of the island will be left to 
a European Conference. But that fate must be 
either virtual independence under the guarantee of 
the Powers, or union with Greece at no distant date. 
One thing is clear: Greece has too many sympathisers, 
not only in England, but in Italy, in France, and 
even in Germany, for any coercive measures to be 
taken against her. 





W8HATEVER the Powers may effect in Crete, it 
is tolerably certain that they will not succeed in 











stifling the Macedonian Question. Even if, as is re- 
ported, they are really inviting Greece, Servia, and 
Bulgaria to abstain from actioa in Macedonia 
for the next ten years, and bribing Greece 
to do so with the promise of Crete, those States 
are not likely to be able either to give any such 
pledge or to keep it if given. The Macedonians 
have got their rifles, to the number of 125,000 
—of a superseded pattern, it is true, but quite 
good enough for insurgents, who will only have ill- 
paid and discontented Turkish troops to face—and 
fifty million cartridges. These were sold last week 
to two agents of the insurrectionary party by the 
Bulgarian Government; the Turks are said to be 
preparing to terrorise them by massacre; and when 
the struggle begins, whatever the Governments 
of the Balkan States will do, the citizens are 
certain to render effective aid to the insurgents, not 
to speak of the soldiers of fortune who will pour in 
from every country in Europe. And how is Europe 
to conduct a joint occupation of Macedonia except 
with Austrian or Russian troops? Yetif the former 
are used to the exclusion of the latter, or vice versd, 
it will be all but a casus belli. If both are used it 
means a partition of Macedonia, and then the guns 
of the two Powers “ will go off of themselves.” 





THE Yellow Book on the Armenian massacres 
and the measures taken by the Powers to reform the 
Ottoman Empire which has been published in France 
this week contains a great deal of ancient history 
and does not add much to our knowledge. It 
reflects great credit on M. Cambon, the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople. His language was 
uniformly clear and forcible to the Sultan and 
the French Foreign Office alike. But he was 
fettered by M. Hanotaux, and M. Hanotanx was 
fettered not only by the Concert of Europe, but 
by the necessity of waiting for instructions 
from St. Petersburg—a necessity explicitly avowed 
in the case of the reply to Lord Salisbury’s memo- 
randum of October 18th last, in a despatch of the 
22nd of the same month to the French Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. M. Hanotaux there explains that 
he has refrained from answering in order that he 
may agree with the Russian Government on the 
view to be taken, and he apparently got no answer 
at all until November 18th, and no fall answer until 
December 14th. This episode and some despatches 
relating to the recognition by Russia of the claims 
of the Turkish bondholders appear to be the chief 
matter of interest to English readers in the book. 
The details given of the massacres have, apparently, 
at last opened the eyes and roused the indignation of 
the French public. But it is too late. 


“ HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP,” 
the fifth of the thirty volumes 
which are to compose the 
Centenary Edition of Carlyle’s Works (Chapman & 
Hall), contains an amusing introduction by the 
editor, Mr. H. D. Traill, which heightens the value 
of the text by reminding us of the drawbacks to its 
composition which were inherent in the nature of the 
author—his own horror of lecturing, the semi-mystical 
tendency which led him to begin with Odin (whom, as 
Mr. Traill says, we only know as a force) and to 
class him as a “hero” along with Mahomet, Dante, 
and Luther, not to speak of Burns and Rousseau. 
Mr. Traill adds some remarks—contestable, but 
worth consideration—on the value of the lectures 
as & message to an age which believed that the 
individual had withered, and that salvation was to 
be found in political machinery and the principles 
of the Economic Man.—Mr. Henry Frowde sends us 
a reprint of Mr. Austin Dobson's “Selections from 
Steele, with Introduction and Notes ” (first published 
in 1886). Praise is needless; we may again 
welcome this presentation of one who, though of 
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the eighteenth century, was so striking a variation 
from its accepted types.—Mr. Heinemann promises a 
series of “ Literatures of the World "—short histories 
edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse—outlines at once 
accurate and picturesque, books of such a kind as to 
enable the student of isolated works to adjust his 
perspective and view them in relation to the whole. 
Professors G. G. Murray, Edward Dowden, and Dr. 
Garnett are among Mr. Gosse’s collaborators, and 
the volume dealing with Greek Literature, by the 
first-named, will be ready on March 2nd. 


In default of any more suitable modern work, the 
management of the Prince of Wales's Theatre has 
just brought out an opera which belongs to the early 
part of the century. // Maestro di Cappella it is 
called; and it is the composition of Paér, a clever 
Italianised German, settled nearly a hundred years 
ago in France, whose opera of La Pie Volense was 
destined to be outshone by Rossini’s Gazza Ladra 
on the same subject, and whose L/onore ossia 
Uamore conjugale has, in like manner, been thrown 
into oblivion by Beethoven's Fidelio. Beethoven's 
unconsciously brutal remark to Pair in reference 
to Léonore belovgs to the musical anecdotes of the 
time. “I have heard your opera,” said the composer 
of genius to the composer of talent; “it pleases 
me, and I think of setting it to music "—which he in 
fact did. Jl Maestro di Cappella, the work now being 
sung at the Prince of Wales's Theatre as part of the 
afternoon performance which has the Pierrot panto- 
mime for its chief feature, is the earliest (or at 
least the earliest remembered in the present day) 
of those burlesque operas in which the process of 
manufacturing dramatic music is exhibited on the 
stage and made the subject of jest, if not derision. 
The chief interest of the work lies in the examples 
it contains of operatic music as it was written in 
the early days of Rossini, before that master had 
swept away all the music of his Italian predecessors. 
Apart from its historic interest, the little piece 
possesses actual dramatic merit, and the female 
part is brilliantly sung by Miss Pauline Joran; 
while for the principal personator, an Italian in- 
terpreter, Signor Maggi, has been found, who acts 
and sings with admirable spirit. 


A VERY pleasing function was performed at the 
British and Foreign School Society's Training College 
at Stockwell on Wednesday afternoon, when Lord 
Herschell opened the Berridge cookery school there. 
The address, which was presented by Mr. Bourne, 
the invaluable Secretary of the Society, on behalf of 
the Committee, of which Mr. Buxton Morrish is 
Chairman, contained a brief summary of the cir- 
cumstances which have led to this enlargement, a 
portion of the expense being defrayed out of that 
part of the Berridge legacy which has been en- 
trusted to the Society. Lord Herschell, having 
referred to the long and honourable record of the 
Society in the matter of religious (unsectarian) 
teaching, and to the attack which is being made 
upon all religious education which does not wear 
the livery of a sect, spoke of the union between our 
physical and intellectual natures, and of the extreme 
importance of good cooking to the proper working 
of the mental powers. Miss Manley, the Principal, 
referred to further developments of the College 
which she hoped to see. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
I’.R.S., had been an active worker 
in various departments of natural 
science, and had—what is not very common in men 
of science—a wide acquaintance with foreign litera- 
ture, particularly the works of Dante.—Mr. G. D. 
Pollock had long been connected with the surgical 
staff of St.George’s Hospital, both asa skilful operator 
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and a successful teacher of surgery.—Professor 
William Wallace of Oxford was one of the most 
brilliant members of the Neo-Hegelian or Scoto- 
Oxonian school of philosophy.—Herr Friedrich 
Mitterwiirzer—Saxon by birth, Viennese by adop- 
tion—-was one of the chief actors of the Vienna 
Hoftheater.—Herr Timotheus Roten was the Director 
of the International Telegraphic Bureau at Berne.— 
Signor Antonio Bazzini, Director of the Milan Con- 
servatoire, had made a reputation as a composer.— 
Signor Giacinto Gallina had written popular dramas 
both in the Italian language and in his native 
Venetian dialect. 








THE NEW CRISIS. 

\ THAT is the duty of England in face of the 

\ new crisis which has arisen in the East? 
That seems to be the question of most pressing 
urgency at the present moment, and we are glad 
to believe that it is at the same time the question 
to which Englishmen are most generally devoting 
themselves just now. No one can feel surprised by 
the fact that the national sympathies are running 
strongly on the side of the Greeks and Cretans in 
their struggle with the Turk. The mere fact that 
it is against the power of the wretched Abdul Hamid 
that they have arisen would of itself be certain to 
enlist the warm sympathy of the majority of the 
people of this country in their favour. But when 
we remember the traditional bonds of sympathy 
which unite Great Britain to modern Greece, and 
when we recall still further the admiration which the 
people of our race always feel for pluck—and, above 
all, for pluck shown in a struggle for liberty—we 
cannot but acknowledge that English sympathy with 
the Greeks in their present attitude towards Turkey 
is not only natural but inevitable. It is certain that 
if by any evil prank of fate the splendid fleet which 
the patriotism of Englishmen has raised and equipped, 
and which now dominates the Mediterranean almost 
as completely as the armies of Napoleon at his zenith 
dominated the Continent, were to be used against 
Greece, and if a drop of Greek blood were to be shed 
by English hands, popular indignation in this country 
would overthrow the Government which had made 
itself responsible for the act. Lord Salisbury is the 
most powerful Prime Minister who has held office for 
many years past. He has the whole House of Lords 
and an overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons at his back. He can take liberties with 
the Constitution and with the traditions of Great 
Britain which would have been impossible for any of 
his predecessors since the days of Palmerston. But 
powerful as ‘he is we do not believe that his Ministry 
could survive any hostile action of our fleet against 
Greece. We trust that Lord Salisbury and his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet recognise the fact, and perceive 
the limitations which are thus imposed upon their 
action. England will not allow the Greeks to be 
destroyed, nor will it allow Crete again to fall into 
into the hands of the Sultan. 

But this strong current of generous sympathy 
with the Greeks and Cretans is not the only fact of 
which our public men are bound to take note. 
There is another, which we commend to the special 
attention of those who are demanding that the 
English fleet should be used not against but on 
behalf of the Christian movement in Crete. This is 
the fact that we are still primarily responsible not for 
the Cretans but for the unhappy, down-trodden 
Armenians, and that any false step in this Cretan 
business may be the signal for the final doom of that 
sorely-oppressed race. It is all very well to applaud 
the reckless courage which has been shown by the 
Greeks in taking the bit between their teeth and 
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rushing to the assistance of the Cretans without 
stopping to count the possible cost. But if 
that cost is to include the triumph of the human 
devil in the Yildiz Kiosk over those whom he hates 
a thousand times more bitterly than he hates the 
Christians of Crete, the hapless and oppressed 
Armenian nation, ought we not to pause before we 
encourage the Greeks in their magnificent audacity ? 
No doubt it is natural that we should all feel dis- 

osed to cheer the little nation, which has dared to 

raw the sword and act with straightforward deter- 
mination while the Great Powers have kept their 
swords sheathed, and have been striving simply to 
untie the terrible Gordian Knot. We have no 
quarrel with the enthusiasts who are doing every- 
thing in their power to encourage the Greeks in 
their defiance of Europe. Their enthusiasm is a 
noble one, prompted by a noble cause. But, after 
all, the first responsibility we have is for the rescue 
of the Armenians, and we should be guilty of one of 
those blunders which are worse than crimes if we were 
to commit ourselves to any line of action which, whilst 
it might possibly secure the freedom of Crete, would 
be the signal for a renewed outbreak of massacre 
and outrage in the valleys of Asia Minor. If the 
case of the Cretans is a hard one, that of the 
Armenians is immeasurably harder. The Turk may 
have chastised the brave islanders with whips. He 
has chastised his Armenian victims with scorpions. 
And the Cretans, it must be remembered, have 
known how to turn upon their tyrannical oppressor. 
He has by no means had it all his own way in Crete 
for many a year past. It is useless to shut our 
eyes to the fact that there have been times when 
the Turkish population of Crete have been the 
persons who had reason to make the strongest 
appeal to our pity and sympathy. No one blames 
the Cretans because they have known how to hold 
their own against the hated tyrant. We may even 
forgive the undoubted acts of cruelty of which they 
have been guilty, remembering from whom it was 
that they learned the lesson of ferocity. But let us 
not forget that the Armenians have been as lambs 
led to the slaughter, and that, unlike the Cretans, they 
have never even attempted to return blow for blow 
in the struggle with their merciless oppressors. If 
ever a nation could appeal to the pure sentiment of 
humanity, to the sympathy which every man worthy 
of his manhood feels for the innocent and help- 
less victims of a fiend in human shape, it is the 
Armenians. To desert them, or to do anything 
which would increase their perils and sufferings, 
would be a crime against humanity itself. Further- 
more, we must remember that the Cretans, even if the 
Greeks had not interposed, would have been in a very 
fair way to obtaining the redress of their wrongs. 
The arm of the Sultan was paralysed, so far as 
Crete was concerned, by the refusal of England last 
year to join in the proposed blockade of the Cretan 
coast. That refusal meant that he would not be 
allowed to send his troops to ravish and slaughter in 
the island. Before long, without any interference 
by the Greeks, the Christian population of Crete 
would have obtained the rights for which they have 
contended. Their case was, therefore, by no means 
so desperate as that of the Armenians. 

We know that at the present moment these con- 
siderations are not likely to meet with much popular 
favour in this country, and especially, we fear, among 
the members of the Liberal party. The action of 
the Greeks—the motives for which we do not care 
to analyse too closely—has aroused a widespread 
feeling of enthusiasm, and we are all engaged in 
applauding Prince George of Greece and his valiant 
followers. We delight in their escape from the 


bonds of diplomacy which have seemed to be little 











better than the bonds of impotence, and we join 
with Mr. Gladstone in wishing them success in their 
gallant enterprise with all our hearts. But the 
success would be dearly bought if it involved 
the sacrifice of the Armenians; and that it will 
have that result can hardly be doubted if the 
Concert of Europe is brought to an end. It is 
easy to sneer at a Concert which moves with steps 
eo tardy. But, after all, it is moving, and if we 
may judge by the Yellow Book published in Paris 
this week, it is moving at an increasing pace 
and with a growing determination and vigour, 
That it is only by means of this Concert that we can 
hope to achieve the deliverance of the Armenians 
without bringing about the unspeakable calamity of 
a general European war is practically admitted by 
everybody. Liberals may find good reason to rejoice 
in the fact that it was the declaration of Lord 
Rosebery in his Edinburgh speech which gave to 
the action of Lord Salisbury the impetus that was 
needed to convince the Powers that in this matter 
Great Britain was not only sincere but in earnest. 
Now there is fair reason for the hope that the 
Concert of Europe will secure the desired end, and 
that we shall be spared the horrors which would 
have been the inevitable accompaniment of the violeut 
destruction of the Turkish Empire. In these circum- 
stances we cannot blame Ministers for still clinging 
to the Concert of the Great Powers. Their action 
may seem tame and cowardly to those who only 
take note of the surface appearances; but there is 
good reason to believe that it is not without its 
effect, and that before long it will bring about the 
solution of the great problem. To put an end to 
this hope because we admire the courage and 
audacity of the Greeks would be to commit a 
terrible mistake. 








THE SUBSCRIBERS’ RELIEF BILL. 





\ J] HAT Mr. Balfour is pleased to eall his Educa- 

tion Bill has been read a second time by a 
majority of 205 in the House of Commons. The 
figures are imposing. But there is a rather ominous 
precedent. Another measure, also introduced by 
the present Government, and also misnamed an 
Education Bill, was read a second time last year in 
the same House of Commons by a majority of 267. 
Then it went into Committee, and within a fortnight 
it was no more. Mr. Balfour says that that Bill had 
no fault except its undue length. Lord Cran- 
borne says it was a bad Bill, and every Liberal 
agrees with Lord Cranborne. We shall not be 
tempted to describe the reduction of the majority 
by 62 as a moral victory. That would be 
almost as childish as the exultation of a writer 
in the Times, who has apparently never heard of 
pairing, over the fact that the minority has been 
reduced by 6. It is not the total on either side, 
but the difference between the two totals, which 
counts in Parliament. There can, however, be no 
doubt that an appreciable number of Conservatives 
declined to vote for a measure which hampers the 
work and disturbs the balance of Mr. Forster's 
great democratic system. For, bad as last year’s Bill 
was, this year’s Bill is worse. The Bill of 1596, though 
it set “statutory equality” at defiance, did make 
some slight provision for the poorer class of Board 
schools, and this simple fact disposes oncefor all of the 
impudent pretence that the same Bill cannot provide 
for both. The promise of a Board Schools Bill, “ if 
time permits,” is, of course, absolutely worthless ; 
and nobody succeeded during the debate in extract- 
ing from the Government anything more definite, 
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But, of course, the only concession which would 
satisfy the friends of Board schools, whether they be 
Nonconformists or Churchmen, is absolute equality 
of treatment, such as they now receive. That 
equality Mr. Balfour has distinctly and categorically 
refused. In his speech on Tuesday night—by far 
the ablest he has made upon the subject—he said 
that no such equality could be recognised by 
her Majesty’s present advisers. This clears the 
air, and enables us all to see where we are. It 
is a definite declaration of war against Board 
schools, and the challenge will be taken up 
from one end of England to the other. Mr. 
Chamberlain may break every pledge he has given, 
and swallow every principle he has professed. 
The Duke of Devonshire may wriggle and shuftle 
in a manner which would be regarded as dishonest 
at the Turf Club. The Liberal party will not cease 
to fight for justice and fairplay. They will contest 
every clause of this iniquitous Bill in Committee. 
They will expose it at every bye-election. If it 
passes, they will agitate incessantly for a grant on 
similar terms and in similar proportions to the 
Board schools. For the hindrance to education, the 
strife and bitterness, the rankling sense of wrong 
which it will engender, they at least will not be 
responsible. 

The most amusing incident of the debate was 
the speech delivered by the Vice-President of the 
Council. It was Sir John Gorst’s best effort, and 
throws his famous treatise on Manipur into the 
shade. It was terse, it was admirably put together, 
it was really humorous, and it made mince-meat of 
the Bill. The House of Commons has seldom 
witnessed a finer piece of high comedy. The 
delicious mixture of modesty and surprise with 
which Sir John affected suddenly to discover that 
the House of Commons desired to know what the 
“Committee of Council” thought of the Bill was a 
stroke of genius. It was difficult to act up to such 
a beginning. But Sir John surmounted the ditticulty. 
Always speaking for “the Committee,’ which both 
he and his audience knew to be a figment of the 
law, he represented them as humble servants of the 
public, having no political opinions of their own, but 
anxious always loyally to carry out the instructions 
of Parliament. Whether the Bill were good or bad 
was no concern of theirs. That was a question 
for their betters, such as “my right honourable 
friend the First Lord of the Treasury, for whom 
I cannot speak, because he has left the House.” 
The Committee of Council would do the best they 
could fir the Bill as it was passed. “ For 
Bills, Mr. Speaker,’’ he observed, with the sim- 
plicity of a Heathen Chinee playing a game he 
did not understand, “ some times undergo a good 
deal of alteration in their progress through Com- 
mittee.” Of one thing Sir John Gorst was con- 
fident, and in explaining what it was he assumed 
for the first time an air of the gravest conviction. 
The money would be well spent if it were properly 
applied. This fairly brought down the House, and 
had what the French call a mad success. Not a 
word did Sir John Gorst say in favour of the Bill. 
Not a word in support of his colleagues. Not a 
word in answer to any of the criticisms which had 
come from the opposite benches, and with which he 
no doubt fully agreed. One or two of his smaller 
hits were perfect in their way. The idea of the 
special grant being devoted to “ little museums” for 
the instruction and entertainment of little denom- 
inationalists was a masterpiece of fantastic humour, 
and the remark that neither he nor Mr. Acland shone 
in educational debate: because they cared for educa- 
tion, was as witty as it was untrue. Except Sir Frank 
Lockwood, Sir John Gorst and Sir Henry Campbell- 





Bannerman were the only speakers who enlivened the 
tedium of a rather dreary discussion. But the former 
had an unfair advantage. For whereas Sir Henry’s 
jokes were made at the expense of his opponent, Sir 
John’s were made at the expense of his friends. 
Mr. Balfour, who is indifferent to abuse, but always 
succumbs to ridicule, would not sit them out. 

If the debates on this Bill had not been otherwise 
useful, as they have certainly been, they would at 
least have finally exorcised the bogey of “ painless 
extinction.” It will be impossible any longer to 
frighten the ratepayer by telling him that if the 
sectarian schools are not bribed they will close 
their doors, and he will have to pay for Board 
Schools everywhere. The Roman Catholics, who 
are really poor, proudly and justly boast that they 
have never allowed, and never will allow, one of 
their schools to fail. The menace comes from some 
unworthy members of the Church of England, which 
includes the wealthiest men in the country, except 
a few Jews, most liberal contributors to Jewish 
schools. But what are the facts? They were 
succinctly stated in debate by Mr. Talbot, an 
honest supporter of denominationalism at all costs. 
Since 1870, when Mr. Balfour’s “ intolerable strain ” 
began, the number of children attending “ Voluntary” 
schools has doubled. The fact is creditable to the 
zeal and energy of the denominationalists. But it 
absolutely disposes of the nonsense talked about 
extinguishing denominational schools, painlessly or 
otherwise, and nobody can in future repeat it with- 
out making himself ridiculous. Moreover, as has 
been pointed out by a correspondent of the Daily 
News, Church schools have endowments; those endow- 
ments were given or bequeathed for educational pur- 
poses, and to divert the money, or not to employ it 
at all, would be a breach of trust which the Chancery 
Division might restrain. The whole course of this 
controversy, and especially the speech of the Solicitor- 
General on Monday night, show beyond dispute that 
this is not an Edueation Bill, but a Subscribers’ Relief 
Bill. It is to relieve the pockets of the parson and 
the squire as the Agricultural Rating Act relieved 
the pockets of the squire and the parson. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, true to his character as 
a successor of Galilean fishermen, thinks that the 
teachers in Board schools are overpaid. Fortunately, 
neither he nor the Government have the power of 
reducing salaries too small for the excellent services 
rendered by a most useful and honourable class of 
men. If we could believe that this Bill would raise 
the salaries of the teachers in sectarian schools, we 
should regard it as a mitigating feature of an odious 
measure. But it is as difficult to believe anything of 
the kind as to expect seriously the formation of Sir 
John Gorst’s “little museums.” We ought, by the 
way, to thank Sir Frank Lockwood for Sir John 
Gorst’s speech. Sir Frank, like Falstaff, is not 
only witty himself, but the cause of wit in other 
men. 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN INQUIRY. 
M*; RHODES is in many ways a great man, 
z but he is not a good witness. He hesitates ; 
he evades giving straight answers; though he is 
believed to have an excellent memory when he is 
out of the witness box, he resorts too frequently to 
the expedient of forgetting awkward facts when he 
is cross-examined about them. We are far from 
saying that he must on that account be condemned. 
Many good men cannot “‘do themselves justice ”— 
as the phrase goes—when questioned in a law court. 
This curious mental infirmity, which often occurs 
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unaccountably in those who are most brusque 
and direct and honest in the ordinary relations 
of life, is perhaps a more frequent cause of 
miscarriage of justice than any of the preventable 
defects in our judicial system. It furnishes the only 
real excuse for maintaining the law which prohibits 
accused persons in criminal cases from giving evi- 
dence. Mr. Rhodes was substantially in the position 
of an accused person before the Committee when he 
was examined last Tuesday, and it cannot be said 
that he was the better for the privilege of being 
allowed to state his case on oath. On the contrary, 
his answers to Sir William Harcourt must do much 
to injure him even with those of us who strive 
hardest te avoid our national failing of unctuous 
rectitude. 

The examination was directed to bring out two 
points; firstly, that Mr. Rhodes deceived the High 
Commissioner and his countrymen at home, and, 
secondly, that he was in a measure responsible, 
not merely for the preparations at Pitsani Pitlogo 
and the revolutionary movement at Johannesburg, 
but for the actual incursion into the Transvaal 
contrary to the wishes of the Johannesburg leaders. 
It would be very improper to suggest that either of 
these suggested charges has as yet been proved. 
All one can fairly say is that Mr. Rhodes has not 
yet atforded any satisfactory explanation of various 
facts which tend to support them. It was part 
of his duty as managing director of the Char- 
tered Company not to use the forces and the 
money of the company for such a purpose without 
consulting his fellow directors. On this point he 
is perfectly frank, and is, indeed, almost over- 
anxious to take upon himself the whole blame, 
He says in his prepared statement that he did 
not communicate his views to “the Board of 
Directors of the British South Africa Company.’’ 
Subsequent inquiry will doubtless show how many 
of the directors had individual knowledge of what 
was going on, for this affects not merely their 
personal integrity but the whole system of govern- 
ment by Chartered Company. Mr. Rhodes de- 
serves every credit for desiring to take all the 
blame on his own shoulders, but the Committee 
will not wish to give him more blame than is his 
due. It is certainly very extraordinary that the 
directors at home knew nothing about the “ New 
Concessions Account’ to which the company was 
making large payments, refunded, it is true, by 
Mr. Rhodes when the business was over. It was, 
again, part of Mr. Rhodes’s duty as Prime Minister 
of the Colony, within which Mafeking is situated, 
to inform the High Commissioner of his objects, or 
at least not to suppress the object of the military 
preparations when he was asked the question. 
On this point Mr. Rhodes does not seem so anxious 
to take the whole blame. The High Commissioner 
says that he asked Mr. Rhodes, and that Mr. Rhodes 
said the troops had been concentrated near Mafeking 
to protect the railway andfor economy. Mr. Rhodes 
does not say whether he said so or not. He does, 
however, say that he informed Sir Graham Bower, 
the Imperial Secretary, that he was keeping the 
force there with a view to a rising in the Transvaal. 
If Mr. Rhodes’s memory is accurate, this would go 
a long way towards acquitting him of deceiving the 
High Commissioner. Sir Graham Bower is the 
principal permanent official of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in South Africa. To tell him would be, 
or ought to have been, the same as to tell 
the High Commissioner. If Sir Graham Bower 
was so informed, and did not report what he 
had learnt to his chief, the comments of Ons Land 
would be justified, and Mr. Rhodes would be pro- 
portionately relieved. But it is only right to say 





that the telegram of December 27th, 1895, tends to 
show that Mr. Rhodes took extreme precautions to 
deceive the High Commissioner. On that date the 
secretary of the Company, by Mr. Rhodes’s in- 
structions, wired to Dr. Jameson that he was to 
give to Sir Hercules Robinson an account which 
was entirely false of the object of concentration. 
He was to say that he was sorting the police for 
eventual distribution, and that if people were so 
foolish as to think he was threatening the Transvaal, 
this could not be helped. So the matter stands on 
our present information. It evidently requires to 
be further inquired into. 

As to Mr. Rhodes’s attempt to deceive the mass 
of his countrymen there is less doubt. The famous 
appeal to save the women and children was written 
at least as early as the middle of November. Some 
of its signatories, instead of appealing for help in 
December, were then anxious to prevent Dr. Jameson 
coming. Yet Mr. Rhodes, on January Ist, got this 
fatuous document cabled in full to London, bearing 
the date December 28th, which the original had 
never borne, and bearing the names of gentlemen 
who at that date were anxious that Dr. Jameson 
should not stir from Mafeking. Furthermore, on 
January 3rd, when the whole affair was over, and 
there could be no object in falsehood except 
to avoid the consequences of the mistake, a telegram 
designed for publication was despatched to the 
London board of the Company professing to explain 
the episode in the following terms :—‘“ Mr. Rhodes 
says Dr. Jameson started without his knowledge or 
consent. Dr. Jameson had strongly worded letters 
from leading inhabitants of Johannesburg asking 
assistance in the event of trouble arising from just 
demand for constitutional rights. The letter stated, 
large number of women and children would be 
unprotected.”” And so on. At this time the ladies 
of Johannesburg were enjoying the usual Cinderella 
dance at the Club in that lively city. Are we 
home-staying Britons fools, that we are to be treated 
in this way ? 

The publication of the bogus appeal to Dr. 
Jameson may possibly be palliated as a friendly 
device to attract sympathy for a brave man in mis- 
fortune. But this is a two-edged argument. Was 
it fair to Mr. Hammond and the other Reform 
leaders? Mr. Rhodes makes much of the point that 
these gentlemen went to prison, as a proof of the 
sincerity of the agitation. But may it not be that 
they would never have gone to prison if Dr. Jameson 
had not invaded the Transvaal, and that the proxi- 
mate cause of their imprisonment was the allegation 
—as it turns out, the false allegation—that they 
were responsible for the raid? The really important 
question, however, which must be decided before the 
telegram of January 3rd is excused on the ground of 
generosity, is whether Dr. Jameson did go in 
without Mr. Rhodes’s knowledge or consent. As to 
this Sir William Harcourt’s examination has not 
concluded. The telegram from Cape Town to Dr. 
Jameson saying that he was not to start before eight 
o'clock and to “secure telegraph office silence” 
was sent by Mr. Harris. If Mr. Rhodes did not 
know of it, he must not be blamed for it. But it 
was certainly calculated to make a man of Dr. 
Jameson’s temperament think that he was to dis- 
regard any subsequent orders to the contrary, which 
he would believe to have been sent to save appear- 
ances rather than for any more serious purpose, 
The telegram of December 27th—to which we have 
already referred—also tended to convince Dr. Jameson 
that Mr. Rhodes really meant him to goin. Before 
this article is printed Mr. Rhodes may have given 
some satisfactory explanation, but he did not succeed 
| on Tuesday in making the mystery less mysterious. 
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ITEMS OF EMPIRE. 


VHE geographical acquirements of most English- 
men are so small, and the British Empire is so 
big, that the Colonial Jingoism of which so much is 
heard in France and Germany takes a relatively 
small place in the British mind. Doubtless it is 
active enough in certain circles—in South African 
affairs and otherwise; but in spite of all Imperialist 
efforts, its extensions are fitful and spasmodic. It 
is curious to reflect how little we think of our 
Colonial Empire for its own sake, and how many 
parts of it we never think of at all. Who, for the 
last forty years, has thought of British Honduras, 
except for the brief period when there was trouble 
with Nicaragua? Who, save for commercial or 
personal reasons, paid the smallest attention to the 
affairs of Newfoundland—our oldest colony, and 
perhaps our least developed one—except while the 
questions of the Fisheries and the French shore were 
before the world, or until it got into financial diffi- 
culties? And does anyone who has no personal 
interest in the matter ever give a thought to our 
position in the Malay Peninsula, and to the remark- 
able success of our administration there? But of all 
the unconsidered trifles of our empire, perhaps 
(next to Newfoundland) our West African posses- 
sions take relatively the smallest place in popular 
esteem. Since the interest of the slave trade shifted 
to Fast Africa, ‘hey have been thought of by the 
general public—when they were thought of at all— 
chiefly as the unhealthiest station of the British Navy 
and as places of sojourn for commercial agents who 
(if they could have got it) would forthe most part 
gladly have taken any other post in the world. In 
spite of two expeditions to Ashanti, of unwearying 
missionary effort and regular news, of occasional ex- 
peditioas to punish a clief fcr maltreating European 
traders, and of an intermittent controversy about the 
liquor traffic and its effect on native morals, the 
English press and public, as a rule, leave West Africa 
alone. Now and then the prospect of friction with 
France, as in Captain Lugard’s race for Bornu, or the 
Mizon and Monteil expeditions, awakens our interest 
fora moment, but then it dies away. Yet the struggles 
now in progress both in the Niger Coast Protectorate 
and in the Hausa States are of extreme interest, and 
most probably of very high importance for the future 
of British power. 

About the Benin Expedition, indeed, not much 
need be said. The king, or rather chief, had bound 
himself by treaty to open up his country to trade ; 
he did not do so, and his attack on a peaceful and 
expostulatory mission—which apparently came upon 
him at an inconvenient time—necessitates that treat- 
ment which in some cases is the only effective 
method of civilising a savage State. The country 
has great potentialities; the people are under a 
tyranny of the most cruel and sanguinary kind; and 
the result of the expedition can only be to im- 
prove their general welfare, provided steps are 
taken to check that liquor traffic which is the 
bane of the Oil Rivers, though it is kept down 
by the Niger Company in their own country, appar- 
ently with a large measure of success. The progress 
of the expedition is satisfactory so far, in spite of 
some serious losses among the personnel; but the 
result will only be to add another—though a valuable 
—item to a small portion of our empire. But the 
little expedition which has just captured Bida and 
freed the kingdom of Nupé from a grinding tyranny 
will have a higher importance in history. The 
Niger Company, like the Niger Coast Protect- 
orate, is the result of colonising enterprise of 
the old-fashioned English kind. Private traders 
and 


have found a footing in a savage land 





then have organised themselves, and the Niger 
Company under its charter has undertaken to 
carry that flag further itself. It possesses exten- 
sive rights of treaty-making with native potentates 
within the British sphere of influence; it has made 
more than three hundred treaties accordingly; and 
its political rights are purely incidental to its com- 
mercial aims. It has opened up a district com- 
prising ‘nearly three-quarters of a million square 
miles—a district now known to be one of the most 
civilised, most fertile, and least unhealthy in tropical 
Africa; a district long coveted by Englishmen as 
well as by Frenchmen and Germans, though the 
history of European attempts to deal with it was 
chiefly a record of failure until the organised 
attempt of the Company to open it up. The little 
force now at Bida is effecting in a small way 
precisely what our expeditionary force means to 
effect in Khartoum: it is relieving an active, 
semi-civilised, commercial people from the tyranny of 
an alien race, cutting off the slave trade at its chief 
source, and preventing a depopulation which in some 
districts at any rate has progressed very far indeed 
during the last generation. It has secured the 
kingdom of Nupé; it will probably overawe the 
Illorins and incidentally benetit Lagos—a distinctly 
disinterested action; it will more probably re- 
organise these Hausa States, at present loosely 
attached by a kind of feudal tie to the Emir of 
Sokoto, and develop to the full the great resources 
both of their land and of their population. The 
Hausas, as we now know, are the most intelligent 
and civilised population in West Africa; the genuine 
Fulahs, possibly, like. the Hausas, of Berber or 
Arabic extraction, are hardly less so. These it is 
the mission of the Royal Niger Company to govern 
and to bring into touch with a higher civilisation. 
They are at least better under it than under their 
own princes or officials of the type of Dr. Peters 
or Herr Leist. And the Niger Company, be it 
noted, has only moderate hopes even of a perman- 
ence of its dividends. Chartered companies, from 
the East India Company to Mr. Rhodes’s venture, 
have earned an undesirable reputation. But there 
is no gold on the Niger; no palaces in Park Lane 
are likely to be built out of its riches. There is 
legitimate trade, conducted with due regard for 
native rights, and fully in harmony with philan- 
thropic and missionary enterprise. Great wealth 
is not to be won by the Niger Company or in its 
service ; but it is doing an extraordinarily interest- 
ing and important work for civilisation. Some day 
the British Government may have to take it up— 
perhaps, if Sir George Taubman Goldie’s little 
force meets with disaster, sooner than we could 
have hoped. Meanwhile, as has often happened 
before, “we are picking up an empire in a fit of 
absence of mind,” or rather, a few energetic and 
long-headed men are picking it up for us; but most 
of us are not looking. 








FINANCE, 





VHE landing of Greek troops in Crete created 
another scare in all the European Stock 
Markets, but the alarm was somewhat allayed by 
the occupation of the principal towns of the island 
by detachments from the ships of the Great Powers. 
The calling-out of reserves by Turkey, and the 
consequent fear of a war between Turkey and 
Greece, has renewed apprehension, which has been 
intensified by rumours that Russia likewise is 
rapidly getting ready. If a struggle begins between 
Turkey and Greece, it is generally feared that 
Servia and Bulgaria will strike in to obtain some 
portion, at all events, of Macedonia; and if that 
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happens nobody can foresee what may follow. 
Naturally, therefore, markets everywhere are 
nervous, and it is to be feared that trade will 
be injuriously affected. Up to the very end of 
last year, in spite of all disturbing influences, 
the trade of this country continued to improve 


steadily. There were hopes that the victory 
of Mr. McKinley would likewise bring about a 
recovery in the United States, and that, in spite of 
the condition of India, fair progress would go on all 
over the world throughout the year. But the 
extreme gravity of the crisis in South-Eastern 
Europe is now deterring all enterprise. Merchants 
are afraid to enter into any engagements that may 
last for any time. A decline in trade would neces- 
sarily re-act both upon the Money Market and upon 
the Stock Exchange, even if the Great Powers, in 
view of the emergency, are roused to serious efforts 
to bring about a better state of things in Turkey. 
Meanwhile, each fresh rumour causes an upward 
or a downward movement on the Stock Exchange. 
There is very little investment compared with 
what usually takes place at this time of the year, 
but mainly the markets are left to professional 
operators, and they, or some of them, buy upon 
a fall and sell upon a rise. Apart from the Eastern 
Question, there are many other causes helping to 
depress markets: the famine, plague, and money 
tightness in India, the failure of the wheat crop in 
Australia, the damage done to both wheat and maize 
by locusts in Argentina, the continued deadlock 
in South Africa, and the liquidation of bad 
business in the United States. Sanguine people 
hoped that as soon as Mr. McKinley was elected 
there would be a rapid recovery in the United 
States, but careful observers knew that great 
numbers of banks, trusts, and business people of all 
kinds were in a very embarrassed condition, and, in 
fact, were able to keep going only by assistance 
given by the great banks. It was certain, therefore, 
that as soon as confidence partially revived the pro- 
cess of liquidation would necessarily take place. 
Besides, there is to be almost immediately a new 
Tariff Bill, and that cannot fail to disturb business 
for the time being; while the restoration of order in 
the currency is put off till December. 

There is little change in the Money Market. 
From now till the middle of March the collection of 
the revenue will be very much larger than at any 
other time of the year, and that will tend to transfer 
funds from the other banks to the Bank of England. 
In ordinary times, the result would be higher rates 
in the open market, but just now business is so 
much disturbed by political alarm, and there is so 
complete an absence of speculation, that rates are 
not likely to be so much affected as they otherwise 
would be. As yet, at all events, there is scarcely 
any rise, but probably there will be no fall for a 
month or so. The Silver Market is very quiet, and 
the India Council has not succeeded in selling the 
whole amount offered for tender this week. Fifty lacs 
were offered, and the applications were for little 
more than 19 lacs, the average price for the bills 
being a fraction over Is. 3d. per rupee. Later in the 
day, however, about 5} lacs were sold by private con- 
tract. The failure of the Council to dispose of its 
drafts does not mean, however, any greater ease 
in the Indian Money Market. All it signifies is that 
just for the moment the Exchange Banks have 
obtained all the supplies they need. The Bank of 
Bombay’s discount rate remains at 12 per cent., that 
of the Bank of Bengal is 10 per cent., and the ten- 
dency is rather upward than downward. The ap- 
pearances are, indeed, that the stringency will in- 
crease by-and-by, for the India Council has been 
compelled to reduce its weekly offerings of drafts 
from 50 lacs to 40 lacs, which is taken to mean that 
the Indian Treasuries are so poor that the full amount 
cannot be provided. This, at all events, is probable. 
The revenue, necessarily, is not coming in well, while 
the expenditure upon famine relief works is very 
great. 





THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—The observer who looks on at 
what is happening just now in London from 
a distance, and, still more certainly, the observer 
who may come upon the scene a generation hence, 
will never guess what has been the real topic of 
agitation in Society during the past week. Egypt? 
Crete? The Education Question? Not a bit of it. 
The one great theme with which clubs and drawing- 
rooms have been ringing for days past has been the 
fate of the Guards. Are they to have additional 
battalions, and, above all, are they to garrison 
Gibraltar? These are the questions that have 
stirred more passionate emotions than even the 
fate of the Christians of the East or the possibility 
of a rupture between France and Great Britain. 
Mr. Balfour has been heard to complain that every 
woman he meets wants to know why he wishes to 
destroy the Guards; whilst as for the gallant Guards- 
men themselves, their furious wrath is nothing less 
than amazing to the simple citizen who understands 
nothing of the merits of their case, and who even 
finds it difficult to understand why they should 
object so strongly to ‘‘ Gib.” as a temporary place of 
residence. “Do you want to abolish the House of 
Lords? If you do, I am with you; or if there is 
anything else this wretched Government is defend- 
ing that you would like to uproot, count on me for 
all the help I can give.” Such was the language that 
startled me the other evening in a drawing-room 
from which politics are usually banished; and the 
speaker was a distinguished soldier whose political 
opinions have been hitherto—from the military and 
aristocratic point of view — absolutely irreproach- 
able. Now, like all his fellow-soldiers of the same 
class, he is simply overflowing with anger and 
indignation against that great and good Govern- 
ment which has, as we are so often reminded, 
the support of the largest majority of modern 
times. Last night the Guardsmen boldly challenged 
Ministers in the House of Commons, but the forms 
of the House were against them; and though they 
made a gallant fight, they could not move the hard 
heart of Mr. Balfour or obtain from him more 
than a promise that the new treatment of their 
famous regiments should be regarded as strictly 
experimental. 

The tone of the French press on the question 
of Egypt during the last few days has been very 
remarkable. When not one but several of the 
leading papers openly announce that France has 
not the slightest idea of going to war even to 
prevent the permanent retention of Egypt by this 
country, and that consequently it is time to stop the 
campaign of irritation in which our neighbours have 
so long indulged, it is clear that a change of some 
sort must have happened in the European situation. 
“Ts it possible that we have ‘squared’ Russia?” was 
the suggestion a shrewd friend made to me. The 
idea is a natural one in view of this strange trans- 
formation in the tone of the French press. But 
there may be other reasons to account for a change 
which, to the outsider at all events, is a mysterious 
one. 
If it be true, as the Daily News intimates, that 
Sir Alfred Milner is to succeed Lord Rosmead at the 
Cape, and if the appointment of a successor to Sir 
Robert Meade at the Colonial Office be that which 
I mentioned as probable a week ago, the Colonial 
Office may bs congratulated upon a great accession of 
strength. Its position has been greatly weakened 
by the loss of the services of Sir Robert Meade and 
Mr. Fairfield ; but in such men as Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Murray it will obtain recruits of the highest 
order of merit. j 

Sunday.—The victory of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in 
his candidature for the County Council will be 
appreciated all the more because of the really 
scandalous manner in which the opposition to him 
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was conducted. Not even in the fiercest Parlia- 
mentary contest has there been a descent to 
such blackguardism and deliberate lying as have 
characterised the proceedings of Lord Wolverton’s 
friends in this contest. Lord Wolverton is indeed 
to be condoled with upon having been served by 
such very dirty weapons. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre will be 
able to render very valuable help in the government 
of London in his new position. No man has done 
more as First Commissioner of Works for the 
improvement of the capital than he has done, and 
it is known that he advocates other schemes of great 
value and interest for bettering London and the lives 
of its inhabitants. 

Monday.—Sir Alfred Milner’s appointment is 
officially confirmed this morning, and meets with 
universal approval. It may, however, interfere 
with another very desirable appointment which 
seemed to be all but settled a few days ago, that 
of Mr. G. H. Murray as successor to Sir Robert 
Meade at the Colonial Office. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer naturally objects to having his staff 
depleted in this fashion by other departments. It 
shows, indeed, the immense strength of the Treasury 
that it should have two such men available for work 
elsewhere as Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Murray. It 
is not impossible that in the end Mr. Murray may 
become Sir Alfred Milner’s successor in his present 
post, instead of going to the Colonial Office. 

The Cretan news becomes more startling every 
day. Public opinion in England is strong upon one 
point: it will not tolerate any intervention by this 
country against the Greeks. Mr. Gladstone's tele- 
gram to the editor of the Daily Chronicle does not 
go very much beyond the average opinion of the 
nation. The Cretan Question in its present phase 
must tax the wits of the diplomatists of Europe to 
the uttermost. There are many complications at- 
taching to it, which prevent the utterance of “ cock- 
sure opinions” on either one side or the other. A 
great statesman might devise a simple and speedy 
solution of the difficulty, but great statesmen are 
rather scarce at present, and there are no signs of 
any very brilliant statesmanship on the part of those 
who are dealing with Crete. In the meantime due 
attention ought to be paid to the article in the 
Figaro purporting to be from the pen of a Russian 
diplomat, but which is openly attributed in some 
quarters to M. Hanotaux himself. The important 
point in that article is the fact that it lets out the 
truth as to the reason for the remarkable change of 
front in France with regard to this country and 
Egypt. That truth—as shrewd men have guessed 
already—is that the French have at last discovered 
that in naval power they are no match for Great 
Britain, even though they should be backed up by 
Russia. The Radicals who are responsible for the 
great naval programme of 1894 have already achieved 
a greater result than they ever anticipated. 

Tuesday.—A step nearer to the cutting of the 
Gordian knot! The landing of European forces in 
Crete and the announcement of the resolve of the 
Great Powers to restrain the action of Greece have 
produced a great sensation here as elsewhere 
throughout Europe, and yesterday evening there 
was real excitement in the House of Commons and 
the Clubs. No doubt this excitement had a good 
deal of hysteria in it; but the feeling of oppo- 
sition to the employment of the forces of this 
country against Greece was universal. Mr. Curzon’s 
failure to answer the questions addressed to him 
in the House of Commons gave great offence, 
more particularly when it was found that Lord 
Salisbury did make a statement in the House of 
Lords. The statement was not satisfactory, for it 
showed that Great Britain was prepared to join the 
other Powers in “restraining” Greece. The general 
hope is that the occupation of Canea may lead to 
the assumption by Europe of a Protectorate over 
Crete pending the settlement of the question of the 
ultimate ownership. Furthermore, there is a wide- 


epread hope that when that question is settled it 








will be the Greeks who will come in and take the 
island they have so long coveted. 

Everybody in the House of Commons last night 
was delighted with Sir John Gorst's speech. It was 
a masterpiece of irony, and did even more damage 
to the peddling little Bill of the present year than 
his former speeches did to the measure of last year. 
How he continues to sit upon the Treasury Bench is 
the marvel to everybody. Ministers are surely 
bound to provide some more comfortable seat for 
their unfortunate colleague. There is great indig- 
nation among Liberals at the thought of to-night’s 
threatened closure, and complaints are freely made 
of the failure of Sir William Harcourt to make a 
proper fight for freedom of debate. 

The Bridgeton election was not so much of a dis- 
appointment to Liberal expectations as outsiders 
may be inclined to suppose. It had been known for 
some days that the seat was in danger, and general 
relief was felt when it was found that it had been 
retained. The narrowness of the majority is directly 
attributable to the fact that the Roman Catholics 
joined the Independent Labour party in their flight 
into the Tory ranks. The Independent Labour gentle- 
men cannot boast of their success; but the Irish 
Catholics unquestionably came near to giving a seat 
to the Tories. 

Wednesday.—Every body is talking to-day of the 
evidence given by Mr. Rhodes before the South 
African Committee. Perhaps one ought to regard 
the proceedings of the Committee as being analagous 
to those of a court of law, and refrain from com- 
menting upon the evidence given whilst the proceed- 
ings are still unfinished. There can, however, be no 
harm in saying that yesterday Sir William Harcourt 
seemed to enjoy the cross-examination of Mr. Rhodes 
a great deal more than the latter did. Indeed, Sir 
William seems positively to revel in the proceedings 
of the Committee, and to have, for the moment, 
no eyes or ears for anything else. Mr. Rhodes was 
manifestly ill at ease, and the impression he made 
upon those who were present during his examination 
was not altogether favourable. Great allowance 
must, however, be made for any man in the position 
which the ex-Prime Minister of the Cape Colony 
occupied before the Committee. Some cf his state- 
ments were decidedly startling, and seemed to make 
a great impression upon those gentlemen who were 
not previously acquainted with the facts Mr. Rhodes 
admitted. 

The news from Crete increases popular excite- 
ment in this country. Even Mr. Labouchere seemed 
to be stirred in the House of Commons yesterday 
afternoon by an impulse of sympathy with the 
patriotic party. But it is felt by the cooler men of 
both parties that the action of the Greeks, though 
it can readily be understood and excused, is un- 
doubtedly making the case of the Armenians in 
Constantindple and Asia Minor still worse than it 
was before; and that any failure of the Concert of 
Europe at this moment will bring about the final 
doom of that unhappy people. As for the Concert 
itself it seems, judging by the documents given in 
the French Yellow Book, at last to be doing some- 
thing to justify its existence. 

Thursday.—There was a little flutter of amuse- 
ment rather than excitement yesterday evening 
when it was known that Ministers had been defeated 
on the little Bill about boilers which is promoted by 
the Trades Unions. The leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons was delighted, and some 
ardent spirits jeeringly called upon the Govern- 
ment to resign. The incident, though trivial in 
itself, has not tended to put the Ministerialists in 
better spirits. Some measure of their profound dis- 
satisfaction with the existing state of things may 
be gathered from their almost tremulous anxiety 
as to the possibilities of the Chertsey election. One 
would have thought that there, at least, they felt per- 
fectly secure. Certainly I have met no Liberal who is 
sanguine enough to believe that there is any chance 
of winning the seat. A reduced majority is the best 
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that is hoped for. But despite this fact, the Tories 
have been fighting as though the fate of the 
Ministry depended upon this single election, and 
they have resorted to some weapons that are abso- 
lutely indefensible. The Liberal speakers who have 
been in the division bring back glowing reports 
of the enthusiasm among the supporters of the 
Liberal candidate. 

The papers to-day refer to Lord Rosebery's 
stay at Naples, where he has been spending the 
last few weeks, and where, according to the latest 
reports, he is enjoying excellent health. His careful 
abstention from political affairs since his resigna- 
tion is noteworthy, and will, it is to be hoped, 
be appreciated by those who were so eager 
to impute every kind of motive but the right 
one to him last autumn. Of him, at least, it 
is impossible to pretend that, whilst ostensibly 
retiring from the leadership he has been trying to 
retain it. But there is a growing feeling manifest 
among Liberals generally—and not merely among 
those who may be classed as followers of Lord 
Rosebery—that his early return is desirable. This 
is especially the case in connection with foreign 
affairs, which are now in so complicated and critical 
a state. There is no man whose knowledge and 
sagacity are more generally acknowledged in the 
field of foreign policy by Liberals; and there are not 
a few who wish that he were back in England to 
advise Parliament and assist in formulating the 
policy of the nation. 

Friday.—President Kruger’s “little bill” was the 
great sensation last night. There is no doubt that 
the amount was a surprise to everybody, and is in 
direct opposition to the expectations held out by 
Mr. Kruger himself. But Mr. Chamberlain was 
not very wise to indulge in the dramatic perform- 
ance of last night, when he succeeded in showing his 
contempt for the Transvaal Government so unmis- 
takably. He might at least have reserved this 
performance until Mr. Rhodes had finished his 
evidence. 

Lord Kimberley and Sir William Harcourt have 
made what is virtually a joint declaration on the 
question of Crete. It is a sound one, and will meet 
with general sympathy among Liberals. It does 
not endorse the action of the]j Greeks—indeed, it 
would be very difficult to justify that action—but 
it makes it clear that Liberal sympathies are all 
with them rather than with the Turks, and that the 
most strenuous opposition will be offered to any 
attempt to use English arms on behalf of the Sultan. 
It will be strange indeed if Lord Salisbury should 
stand out against this clear intimation. 








NELSON AS A STAGE HERO. 





DMIRAL FIELD, we imagine, is no lover of the 
drama. If he were to issue an order from the 
quarter-deck to dramatists and players, it would 
probably be couched in the terms which Junius 
addressed to Garrick: “Stick to your pantomimes!” 
For a playwright to lay hands on the career of 
our greatest naval hero, and for a mere actor to 
counterfeit him on the stage, is the kind of sacrilege 
which Admiral Field would like to see punished at 
the yardarm, or, at all events, in the pillory. We 
have fallen upon such degenerate times, however, 
that the person of Nelson is actually made the 
subject of mimicry at a London theatre, with 
the sanction of the august officials who are sup- 
posed to shepherd the amusements of the people. 
Admiral Field has looked into the historical 
precedents, and he finds that certain comedians 
who presumed to hold up to nightly ridicule three 
members of a Government, in a piece called The 
Happy Land, were summarily enjoined to desist. 
Shall a protection which was extended to the living 


objected that the caricatures of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Lowe, and Mr. Ayrton are not in the same category 
with a portrait of Nelson which is designed to com- 
mend him to the sympathies of an audience; but 
Admiral Field brushes aside this specious dis- 
tinction. What is the whole burden of Nelson's 
Enchantress but the relations of the hero with 
Lady Hamilton? It will not be pretended that 
these form any part of his glory. They are not 
enshrined in poetry, nor in the circulars of the Navy 
League ; they are not inscribed upon the base of the 
column in Trafalgar Square. If it be pleaded that, 
without Emma Hamilton, the “female interest” which 
is indispensable to romantic drama could not have 
been woven round the figure of Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, the Admiral, in those trumpet tones which 
shiver the timbers of the House of Commons, may 
dismiss the romantic drama to regions unblest. A 
certain noble lord, happily still with us, once dis- 
tinguished himself by rising in the stalls and pro- 
testing against Tennyson's dramatic portrait of an 
agnostic; and it is likely that if Admiral Field 
were to follow this example and deliver his senti- 
ments about the pollution of Nelson’s memory in 
the presence of Mr. Forbes Robertson and an assem- 
blage of playgoers, the somewhat unsubstantial 
attractions of Nelson's Enchantress would be 
reinforced by a popular sensation. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the heroic 
misconception in Admiral Field’s mind. For him 
Nelson is always on the deck of the Victory. Many 
people are so constituted that they cannot think of 
soldiers except as men who fight and bleed for their 
country. When Mr. Stephen Crane, in the “Red 
Badge of Courage,’ drew his remarkable picture of 
battle as it must often appear to the raw recruit 
under fire for the first time, there were solemn 
protests against the suggestion that the unseasoned 
fighting man is sometimes tempted to run. That 
was considered an outrage on the soldier's profes- 
sion, the “thin red line,” and other precious tra- 
ditions. Mr. Kipling, the warrior’s troubadour, 
cannot be accused of belittling the military virtues ; 
but even he has been moved to make Tommy 
Atkins exclaim, “ We ain't no line of ‘eroes,” and 
to add this significant qualification of the fighting 
man’s nobility— 

“ And if our conduck isn’t always what your fancy paints, 
Well, single men in barracks don’t behave like plaster 
saints !” 


Nelson was no plaster saint; he was a remarkable 
compound of genius, heroism, devotion to public 
duty, vanity, and the simplicity with which so many 
heroes have yielded to the fascination of a woman. 
All these qualities are by no means represented in the 
play which has excited the wrath of Admiral Field ; 
but the unconscious irony of this critic’s position is 
seen in the surprise and pain of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
at the imputation that he has lent himself to any 
“derision” of Nelson’s fame. The actor is an even 
greater hero-worshipper than the Parliamentary 
sailor. He believes in the virtuous attachment of 
Nelson to Lady Hamilton, and denounces the 
ingratitude of the nation to that exemplary 
woman when “the king's mistresses were fed 
and cared for.” To this rather hazy history he 
adds the information that everybody in office at 
that time was more or less infamous. There were 
only two true hearts beating for England, ani 
they are now beating by deputy at the Avenua 
Theatre. Possibly Mr. Forbes Robertson, in the 
course of his erratic studies, may have lighted on 
Nelson’s exclamation at Naples: “ Ministers of kings 
and princes are as great scoundrels as ever lived!” 
That is scarcely a guide, political or domestic, to the 
reign of George III. We should as soon accept as 4 
complete judgment of Nelson’s character the state- 
ment of some of his contemporaries that he was as 
touchy as a peacock. But it may interest Admiral! 
Field, and slightly puzzle him, to learn that the 
actor who is now engaged in “deriding” Nelson 
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believes our hero to have been one of the greatest 
and best of men, and Emma Hamilton, née Hart, and 
sometime mistress of her husband’s nephew, to have 
added lustre to the cardinal virtues of womanhood. 

This conflict of idolaters makes a little comedy 
which, we can assure Admiral Field, in no way 
dims the prestige of the Navy, nor that of its most 
illustrious son. History has long ceased to trouble 
itself about Nelson’s weaknesses; and even that 
unhappy episode at Naples, which stirred Southey 
to declare that it had left an “ ineffaceable stain” 
on the great commander's memory, has passed out 
of our historical perspective. There would be no 
harm in the Avenue drama, even if it were to make 
the public believe that Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
earnestness in dramatic art qualifies him as a 
biographer. It is the privilege of the great to 
surround themselves with an adoring mythology; 
and in this case the actor's myth is as good 
as the admiral’s. Have not sceptics denied, 
with a plausible show of reason and testimony, 
that the dying Nelson ever said “ Kiss me, Hardy,” 
or uttered any of those last words which are so dear 
to Englishmen? They, too, may be mythical, but 
nothing will ever banish them from the splendid 
story. We may believe, if we please, that Emma 
Hamilton's love for Nelson was the one great re- 
deeming passion of her life. Certainly, it has linked 
her name with his for the rest of time, lifted the 
Hawarden housemaid out of the swamp of 
squalid anecdote into the temple of fame, and 
caused the “ineffaceable stain” to fade in the 
haze of romance. These things have happened 
without the aid of Nelson's Enchantress; but 
that is no reason why dramatists, who are 
bold enough, should not lay claim to one of the 
most impressive figures in our national annals. 
History is as much the province of the playwright 
as it is of the novelist. The severest critics of 
Jacobitism need not frown if Charles Edward should 
be presented to the footlights as a hero in four acts, 
a blameless fugitive in endless disguises, dogged 
by a traitor not unlike the “ Pickle” unveiled to us 
by Mr. Lang, but brought to the righteous doom 
which renegade spies deserve and do not always 
suffer. This might not be satisfactory to all the 
mythologists; but it would afford an inoffensive 
gratification to playgoers, without any prejudice 
to the reigning dynasty. 








THE RAILWAY MYSTERY. 





\ JERE we asked to name the subject which 

during the past week has most closely 
absorbed the thoughts of Londoners, we fear that 
we should have to confess that it is not the battle 
over education, which now forms the staple of 
Parliamentary debate, not the inquiry into the 
secrets of the rather sordid escapade which Mr. 
Rhodes’ presence at Westminster recalls, not even 
the gallant indiscretion of the little Government of 
Greece, which, in the days of Canning or of Russell, 
or of Gladstone, every Englishman who cared 
for freedom would have welcomed with hope, 
but the mysterious murder which occurred last 
week on the South-Western line. It is with a 
certain reluctance one admits it, the same sort of 
reluctance that many educated men would feel at 
having to admit that they were studying the chron- 
icles of the police courts or engrossed in a wildly 
sensational romance. It is in the same semi- 
apologetic spirit that the leading journals relegate 
their reports of it to a back column or veil them 
in the modesty of smaller type. And yet no one 
can deny that a tragedy like this comes home to 
the minds of the British public as few other 
questions can. No doubt the sense of a mystery 
to unravel accounts for some of the strong interest 
shown. No doubt the fact of having a subject 
for discussion deeper and more romantic than any 











topic of the day accounts for something too. But 
what accounts far more than either for the sym- 
pathy of the spectators is the sense that a similar 
catastrophe might happen to-morrow to any one 


of them. The background of the tragedy—the 
working woman's half-holiday, her visit to her 
friends in the country, her journey to London, 
the lover waiting to meet her at the station on 
her return—is full of ordinary incidents of daily 
life. The possibility of lovers’ quarrels and of 
dangerous brawls is a possibility often present to 
certain types of mind both in London and elsewhere. 
We have sometimes thought that the absorbing 
interest shown by many men in stories of this kind 
suggests the possible existence of more potential 
murderers among us than we would willingly sup- 
pose. The impulse to confess to crimes of this sort 
on the part of those who have pondered upon them, 
which has been a feature of this as of most other 
startling crimes, is to some extent, perhaps, a con- 
firmation of our view. But, apart from these sinister 
suggestions, the homeliness and simplicity of the 
story appeal powerfully to the simplest mind, and 
we do not wonder that the inhabitants of Walworth 
feel that it concerns their honour to see justice done. 

At present, it must be admitted, the clues to the 
mystery are very few. A Police-Superintendent 
maintains that the detectives are “very pleased 
with the progress” they have made—a statement 
which may, of course, portend important revela- 
tions, but which may with equal probability belong 
to that class of official optimist illusions which 
Lecoq or Sherlock Holmes would scorn. All that 
we positively know at present is that Miss Elizabeth 
Camp, a strongand healthy young woman of thirty- 
three, housekeeper at the “Good Intent” public-house 
in East Street, Walworth, went down on Thursday 
afternoon of last week to visit her sister at Hounslow ; 
that, after a stay of some two hours, her sister 
accompanied her to Hounslow Station, put her into 
an empty second-class compartment in a train for 
Waterloo, and saw her off at 7.42; that the train 
stopped on its journey at Isleworth, Brentford, 
Kew Bridge, Chiswick, Barnes, Putney, Wandsworth, 
Clapham Junction, and Vauxhall; that when it 
arrived at 8.25 at Waterloo, the murdered body of a 
woman was found lying under the seat of an empty 
second-class compartment; that the body was iden- 
tified as that of Miss Camp by Mr. Edward Berry, 
her fiancé, who came to meet her at the station; 
that death had apparently resulted from wounds 
inflicted by some blunt weapon on the head ; and that 
there has since been found on the railway embank- 
ment, at a spot between Putney and Wandsworth 
stations, a chemist’s pestle with blood and hair upon 
it, such as may well have been used to deal the fatal 
blows. Beyond these facts all is at present mere 
conjecture,.and no motive has been forthcoming to 
explain the crime. Of the two commonest theories, 
robbery or revenge for frustrated affection, there is 
no positive proof. The theory of robbery seems 
to be negatived by the fact that the murderer, 
while he took Miss Camp’s purse and railway 
ticket—both of which may have been useful to 
aid him in his escape—left untouched her trinkets 
and other property that she had, as well as by 
the argument that no sane thief would for so 
small a chance of profit incur so terrible a 
risk. The theory of a mad lover's revenge finds as 
yet little justification in what is known of Miss 
Camp’s antecedents, the rumours up to Friday morn- 
ing having nothing more to suggest on this point 
than a story connected with one respectable young 
man, whose innocence has already been perfectly 
established, a report about some other unknown per- 
son who used sometimes to wait with flowers for her 
outside the Walworth public-house, and the circum- 
stances of the arrest of Thomas Stone. The only 
other theory put forward is the theory of a mur- 
derous mania such as takes hold, if the records of 
crime are to be trusted, in some rare cases, of men 
previously sane, and endows them with infernal 
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cunning equal to hiding the traces of their deed. It 
is, of course, conceivable that Miss Camp may have 
been the victim of an outbreak like this, but as the 
entire absence of ordinary motives makes crimes of 
this nature most difficult to prove, no one will 
willingly accept that explanation until all other 
theories have been sifted to the end. 

In the absence of any obvious solution, there has 
already sprung up round this painful tragedy a large 
crop of myths. One relates to a suspicious wanderer, 
who appeared in an excited condition, fleeing from 
the police, beside a wood at Bexley, last week on 
Friday afternoon, but who, though apparently anxious 
to plead guilty to some crime, would only admit 
forgery and desertion. Another concerns a brewer's 
traveller who could be proved to have purchased a 
pestle on Lavender Hill. Another refers to the 
alleged suicide of “a stylishly dressed man” upon the 
railway line near Barnes. Another speaks of a 
mechanic with a bandaged hand who alighted from 
the Hounslow train at Clapham Junction, and who 
was taken to the police-station to explain. Another 
deals with a sensational appearance in a public-house 
outside Vauxhall. But the most plausible story, and 
at the same time the most difficult to credit, is the 
story reported from Wandsworth on evidence that, 
in some particulars at any rate, appears to be 
correct. It is said that on Thursday evening a man 
Was seen ranning down the steps of Wandsworth 
Station—a station always sufliciently ill-lit—in a 
state of great excitement ; that that same evening a 
suspicious person entered the “ Alma” public-house, 
York Road, just opposite the station; that this 
man’s appearance and the stains upon his waistcoat 
excited general comment in the bar; that he assured 
the bystanders that the stains they noticed were 
due to French polish, and in order to distract their 
attention called for drinks all round; that he then 
offered the sum of four shillings to anyone who 
would go out and fetch him a cab, and that, when 
the cab arrived, the man himself was nowhere to be 
found. We must confess that the whole tale, with 
its mixture of simplicity and bravado, ending up 
with the dramatic disappearance, savours less of 
logic than of imagination, and that if dissected it 
might prove to be a very apt illustration of the 
ingenious genesis of myths. In these days of 
picturesque newspaper-reporters there is positively 
no limit to the growth which rumours may attain. 
But at present no better story is forthcoming to 
afford even the prospect of a clue. While the 
police are still engaged in sifting tales of this descrip- 
tion, and, it may be hoped, in inquiries of a more 
penetrating kind, and while the railway company 
is considering the advisability of offering, as the 
coroner's jury suggested, a reward for any evidence 
leading to the criminal’s arrest, the public, we think, 
will be generally occupied with the consideration 
of the problem which every catastrophe of this 
kind revives—the problem of how to secure 
safety when travelling by train. No system 
hitherto devised of communication-cords, of warn- 
ing bells, of ladies’ carriages, has been found 
proof against dangers of this nature. No system, 
Wwe venture to say, can be invented giving perfect 
security to travellers travelling alone without a re- 
construction of the carriages we use. The present 
compartment is still a survival of the adaptation of 
the old stage coach, which was the form of vehicle 
which naturally suggested itself to our train builders 
when railways first camein. Its chief characteristics 
were its privacy and its economy of space, and as 
the length of journeys has increased and the number 
of stoppages has diminished, the disadvantages of 
each of these qualities has become more obvious 
than before. Of the alternatives to this method of 
construction, the division of the carriage into 
compartments by partitions which do not reach 
the roof, and the recent invention of corridor- 
carriages, are alike open to objection on the 
score of draughtiness or of inconvenience. The 
only satisfactory form of railway carriage in 











point of space, of warmth, of comfort, and—as 
several recent accidents have shown—in power of 
resistance to damage or to shock, is the large car 
built upon the Pullman model and placed under the 
personal control of an attendant, who is responsible 
for the safety of all the passengers it contains. 
Under such a system tragedies, of which the recent 
murder is only the latest example, could not possibly 
occur. It would seem harsh, in face of so sad and 
mysterious a story, to dwell on its utilitarian aspects 
overmuch. But, amid many things that are un- 
certain, this one fact, the inevitable danger involved 
in the extreme privacy of our railway system, stands 
out in clear relief. All who have read the pain- 
ful details of Miss Camp’s untimely death will 
earnestly hope to see her brutal assailant brought 
to justice. But all who realise what the moral of 
that story is will refuse to be satisfied until the 
railway companies of England so alter the con- 
struction of their carriages as to make the com- 
mission of such crimes in trains unknown. 








A FOREST SANCTUARY. 





HE Report of the Epping Forest Committee has 

just been issued, and is full of interest. It 
shows incontestably that care and skill are exercised 
in the management of this fine “ open space,” and 
that no grounds exist for the fears which have been 
recently expressed in some quarters that the wild 
life of the Forest is on the wane. From the time 
that this tract of over 5,000 avres—about one-twelfth 
of the original area—passed into the keeping of the 
Corporation, the Conservators have endeavoured to 
carry out loyally the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment by virtue of which they exercise their powers. 
It is therein laid down that they “shall at all 
times as far as possible preserve the natural 
aspect of the Forest.” That is to say, they are 
precluded from attempts to improve upon Nature 
by the adoption of anything like a vast scheme 
of landscape gardening, by which the waste 
could be converted into a trim and orderly park. 
All they have power to do in this direction is 
to regulate the growth of timber; and during the 
past year this has been done under the advice of 
experts in forestry. This work consisted of the 
removal of inferior stems which were injuring more 
picturesque growths or which were interfering with 
the healthy development of the undergrowth and 
saplings. One new regulation has been made which 
should add much to the picturesqueness of the 
Forest—the preservation of accidental windfalls of 
large trees and of such as die standing. Several 
small plantations have been formed in various parts, 
and others, which seem to have served their purpose 
as shelter or ornament, have been thrown open to 
the public. 

In the Forest are fallow and roe deer. The 
former are remarkable as belonging to the dark 
variety, said to have been introduced from Norway 
by James I. Mr. Harting, however, has proved 
that deer of this dark race were kept in Windsor 
Park as early as the middle of the fifteenth century. 
They do not show the characteristic white spots of 
the ordinary fallow deer of our parks. Moreover, 
they have another peculiarity: the palmation of the 
antlers is greatly reduced, from a hand's-breadth 
to about the width of two fingers. In 1860 the 
herd had dwindled down nearly to extinction, the 
number being then put at something under 10. In 
1884 Mr. Harting estimated that there were then from 
80 to 100, not associating in one herd, but roaming 
about in small parties, keeping to the thickest 
underwood and unfrequented parts of the forest. 
In 1896 four censuses were taken of the deer. The 
difficulties of such operations in a dense thicket are 
obvious; but the results of three countings were 
practically identical—128, 131, 133, showing an 
increase of at least 28 head over Mr. Harting's 
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estimate in 1884. Three counts of the roe deer gave 
as results 13, 13, 12: which shows that the herd of 
two bucks and four does, obtained from the Vale of 
Blackmore and turned out in the Forest in 1883, had 
at least doubled in number. The result is eminently 
satisfactory, and shows that those who have charge 
of the Forest, in trust for the people, are well 
served by their keepers. 

The increase in bird-life is also well marked. 
From the time that the Forest became the property 
of the Corporation it has been maintained asa sanc- 
tuary. As early as 1878 a resolution was passed by 
the Conservators to the effect that ‘‘ no shooting be 
allowed in this Forest, unless with the express 
authority of this Committee, and then only for such 
animals or birds as are injurious.” At Wanstead it 
has been found necessary to thin the rooks, which 
interfered with the nesting of the herons; and 
throughout the Forest the jays increased, to the 
terror and destruction of small birds, so that it 
became necessary to keep them down also, “ with 
a marked effect of increasing the numbers of 
lesser birds and the liveliness of the thickets.” 
And of reoks and jays there is still no lack. 
The extension of the sanctuary by means of a Bird 
Protection League (recently initiated by Mr. E. N. 
Buxton) is also referred to in the Report. Over 
an area of some twenty thousand acres the owners 
of property adjacent to the Forest have agreed to 
instruct their keepers to protect as far as possible 
all owls, all hawks (with the exception of the 
sparrowhawk), the magpie, the lapwing, the heron, 
and the kingfisher. From the reports of the Forest 
keepers and the neighbouring proprietors it appears 
that good has already resulted from this ex- 
tended protection. The increase in the numbers 
of owls has been very marked. It was intended 
to include wild-duck ; but, as was remarked by 
Mr. Buxton at a meeting of the Essex Field Club, 
“only those who never get a chance to shoot them 
were willing for this self-denying ordinance.” This, 
however, has not been an unmixed evil: it has 
resulted in an increase of a number of wild ducks 
frequenting the water at Wanstead, and breeding 
there. The natural consequence of their being 
harried in the neighbourhood would be to drive 
them to a spot where they could find rest and shelter. 
Another good work of the Committee has been in 
inducing the Essex County Council to take the 
necessary steps to constitute the Forest parishes a 
protected area under the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
(1896). This will have the effect of putting a stop 
to the snaring and taking of song-birds as soon as 
the Secretary of State has made the necessary 
Order. 

In this Report, then, there is direct evidence that, 
so far from there being a decrease in the wild life of 
the Forest, the deer and some species of wild birds 
are increasing in numbers. And it is easy for 
anyone interested in the subject to convince himself 
that the increase is not confined to the species 
enumerated. The Report deals with one other 
interesting point. A little time ago the Com- 
mittee gave permission to the Essex Field Club 
to utilise the large upper room of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Hunting Lodge at Chingford as a local 
museum, and as such it was opened by the 
Chairman of the Committee, November 2nd, 1895. 
The objects of the museum are to afford plain in- 
formation about the animals, plants, geology, and 
antiquitiesof thedistrict,and so promote a love for the 
out-of-door study of natural history among the in- 
telligent visitors to the Forest; and to forma store- 
house for an authentic series of Forest specimens, not 
only as a matter of scientific importance, but as aids 
to the many amateurs who frequent the Forest as 
one of the best all-round hunting-grounds for the 
naturalist in the London district. During the 
past few months these illustrative collections 
have been visited by nearly 10,000 people. The 
Corporation has good reason to be satisfied with 
the Report of its Epping Forest Committee. 









DRAWING FROM THE LIFE, 


MOMENT'S reflection will make it evident to us 
z= that we must not look for serious criticism of 
art matters in so-called “art” publications. To speak 
the truth throughout one number would effectively 
puta stop to the sale of the next, since the circulation 
is almost wholly among those, by praising whom 
alone, can it hope to continue. The whole subject 
has a hundred quaint and instructive aspects. These 
papers depend largely on their illustrations for their 
attractiveness. One method of securing illustrations, 
gratis, is to reproduce pictures from current exhibi- 
tions, of which criticisms are printed; and artists 
could hardly be expected to continue to illustrate, 
gratis, their own damnation. Hence the criticisms 
must be, in the main, favourable. So that a trade 
necessity is the mother of a whole literature of 
mild non-committal, of a whole tribe of writers, 
who, if they have opinions, must make it their 
business to suppress them. I wonder how many 
readers, drowsy with the excellence, and the talent, 
of all and every artist, and every student, of every 
school, reflect on the urgent trade reasons for these 
tepid streams of praise. 

There is an article in this month’s Sfudio on 
“Pencil Drawing at Bushey,’ by Mr. Baldry, which, 
for mild fallacy, is quite worthy of serious discussion. 
Mr. Baldry must have the convictions of a telephone. 
He passes, without apparent effort, from Albert 
Moore to Marcus Stone, from Stone to Herkomer, 
and says nice things of them all. To me, who believe 
in the method of teaching drawing that was prac- 
tised by Mr. Poynter at the Slade School, and 
that may be found embodied, to a great extent, 
in his Slade lectures, the amiable plea put for- 
ward by Mr. Baldry for Professor Herkomer is 
an instructive occasion. I find embodied in it so 
completely every modern fallacy, every departure 
from the classic tradition. It serves me as an 
abschreckendes Beispiel so perfect, that from it 
alone, might be deduced a primer of art for the 
guidance of art students. I shall instruct many and 
hurt none. My criticism will not hurt Professor 
Herkomer ; and I might as well try to persuade a 
sword-swallower that his accomplishment was not a 
genteel one, as to disturb, in any way, the con- 
victions of the very clever students who illustrate 
Mr. Baldry. Nor, again, can it be urged, that it is 
ungenerous to criticise, in public, the work of 
students, since they are content to publish it. I 
would not, it is true, either care to criticise degrees 
of accomplishment. My only affair is with a 
criticism of method. 

Mr. Baldry says that lead-pencil is “so much 
neglected as a medium of artistic expression.” It 
may be that this is only a phrase, formed to lead 
up to the antithetical recital of the advantages of 
lead-pencil, so perhaps I need not quarrel yet. A 
few lines further down, however, occurs this start- 
ling claim: “ To Professor Herkomer, however, is due 
the credit of having made lead-pencil a student's 
medium.” Why not say at once that Professor Her- 
komer wrote the works of Homer? I don’t think 
that Mr. Baldry can be held too seriously responsible 
either for this sentence. It is the sort of thing 
people read in interviews. But just now and again 
it is salutary to draw a writer's attention to him- 
self, and say, “ You did, you know, say so and so.” 

Before discussing the really important point, I 
must glance for a moment at the fact, that Mr. 
Baldry makes Professor Herkomer base certain con- 
tentions on “the custom, which is now almost uni- 
versal, of doing illustrative work on a large scale, so 
that it may be reduced by photography.” It is 
true that this custom was largely prevalent. It 
was due to ignorance on the part of publishers, not 
unmixed with greed. They thought that they were 
thus obtaining a sort of Liebig’s Extract at the price 
of meat, and the result was an wsthetic indiges- 
tion. The surprise, the apparent fineness thus 
gained, was of the same nature as that which the 
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printing of a copy of the Times, the size of a 
threepenny bit has yielded to the curious, from time 
to time. The amusement has little permanence, and 
soon turns to vexation and boredom. The finest 
results are got by reproducing drawings on the scale 
on which they are designed. Phil May may be cited. 
He is perhaps the best example of good drawing, 
eminently suited to the photo-zine process; and he 
tends to draw the same size as his reproduction. 
The sentence just cited throws a light on Pro- 
fessor Herkomer’s conception of the functions of 
a Professor. Imagine Professor Ruskin looking 
upon the Slade Professorship as a sort of pre- 
paration for becoming a successful contributor to 
The Sketch ! 

But the important question is this. Mr. Baldry 
speaks genially of “ the absence of undue subservience 
to traditions which are now out of date.” I believe 
Mr. Baldry must know as well as I do that traditions 
worthy of the name do not go “out of date.” Cer- 
tain laws of style, deduced from the practice of the 
masters of all time,remain. They are standards, by 
their conformity to which artists and students 
alike must ever be judged. Mr. Baldry says that 
painting is, “after all, the real occupation of the 
artist.” Was ever such nonsense written? Was 
not Keene an artist? Was not Ingres, the draughts- 
man, an artist? Is not Whistler, the etcher, an 
artist? Is it not the essential character of the best 
drawing that it is not painting ? 

It may seem like breaking a butterfly upon a 
wheel to tear Mr. Baldry’s unfortunate little puff in 
this way to shreds. But everyone does not know 
why his article is misleading, and why the methods 
advocated in it are far from being the best. The 
backbone, the essence of drawing is line. Look at 
a drawing by Rembrandt or by Degas, and you 
will see the figure defined all round by a line, which 
no amount of tone will obscure. Look at these 
drawings, and, for the most part, the flesh ends, and 
the background begins, merely by a difference of 
tone. Thatis not drawing, it is painting in pencil. 
Effective, picturesque, and taking illustrations may 
be produced in this way. But it is not drawing, 
and Mr. Baldry knows that as wellasIdo. gc, p 








THE DRAMA. 





“ NELSON'S ENCHANTRESS”—“‘ My FRIEND THE 
PRINCE.” 

AP aren all, there is no reading so welcome to 
& dramatic critics as good dramatic criticism. 
I am still under the spell of a delightful article by 
Mr. Archer on the new play at the Avenue, .Velson's 
Enchantress. Mr. Archer never writes better, I 
think, than when he is maintaining, quietly but 
firmly, his individual opinion against the verdict of 
what Ibsen calls “the compact majority.” That 
verdict (to which I have made my own small con- 
tribution elsewhere) was adverse to the Avenue 
play. ‘“ A gentleman who happened to be present” 
(you see I am taking refuge in Boswell’s cowardly 
periphrasis) remarked that the play was no play, 
because it was not a dramatic action but a series of 
detached tableaux, annotated by dialogue; further, 
that it fell between the two stools of fidelity to 
history and obedience to the laws of art. Well, 
“the gentleman” is not going to take any of that 
back. But he is constrained to admit that there 
were good points in the play which he had overlooked ; 
and it is a real pleasure to note the skill of presenta- 
tion, the immovable fairness of temper, with which 
Mr. Archer brings out those good points, and insists 
on their recognition. I am reminded of the Persian 
fable of the crowd railing at the dead dog. “Faugh!” 
said one, stopping his nose, “it pollutes the air.” 
“How long,” cried another, “shall this foul beast 
offend our sight?” “ Look at his torn hide,” said a 
third ; “one could not even cut a shoe out of it.” 








“And his ears,” said a fourth, “all draggled and 
bleeding!” “No doubt,” said a fifth, “he hath 
been hanged for thieving!" But one came by, who 
looked compassionately on the dead creature, and 
said, “ Pearls are not equal to the whiteness of his 
teeth!” The crowd withdrew abashed; and I am 
abashed by discovering that I omitted to acknow- 
ledge the good points of Nelson's Enchantress which 
Mr. Archer suavely and justly proclaims. “ There is 
a fine literary tact, a delicacy, a sobriety which 
ought to be recognised even by those who prefer 
drama in the narrower sense of the word to idealised 
biography. ‘ Risden-Home’ may never be a play- 
wright, but she has written a very agreeable text to 
a series of quasi-historic tableaux. She has read, I 
take it, not only the actual documents of the case, 
but Miss Burney and Miss Austen to boot, so 
that her diction, without labour or strain, smacks 
pleasantly of the period.” Yes, her dialogue is 
excellent ; and I accept, at any rate, my own share 
in the reproof which Mr. Archer gently administers 
to those who failed to recognise its excellence. Better 
late than never. 

But when Mr. Archer goes on to speak of 
Nelson's Enchantress as an acceptable specimen 
of the “tableau-play,” I find I have done with 
my sackcloth and ashes. “For my part,’ he says, 
“T am all for widening our definition of drama so as 
to include these tableau-plays.” Agreed—provided 
that the word “these” be omitted. Tableau-plays— 
of the right sort—let us welcome by all means. But 
there are sorts and sorts; and, in my judgment, Mr. 
Archer classifies this specimen wrongly. ‘“ Ever 
since the company of the Théatre Libre acted La 
Mort du Duc @Enghien at the Royalty, I have felt 
convinced that there are fine effects to be got from 
the faithful reconstruction and transference to the 
stage of certain episodes in history.” Agreed again— 
but there isan enormous difference between M. Léon 
Henrique’s play and “ Risden Home's.” The French 
piece presents not certain episodes of history, but acer- 
tain episode—not the “life” of the Duke d’Enghien, 
but his “death.” In tableau I. officers receive the 
secret order for the Duke's arrest ; in tableau II. the 
arrest is effected; in tableau III. it is followed by 
the nocturnal court-martial and execution of sen- 
tence at dawn. Here is continuity, unity of impres- 
sion, organic life; the tableaux are not arbitrarily 
selected ; they do not merely succeed, they grow out 
of one another. So that there is really no need “ to 
widen our definition of drama” in order to include 
tableau-plays like this. They are already dramatic 
in the orthodox sense; the only novelty is the 
conciseness with which they are presented; they 
simply leave out the connecting links as Mr. Jingle 
left the conjunctions out of his conversation. For 
my part I should call La Mort du Duc dEnghien 
not so much a tableau-play as a dramatic “impres- 
sion,” in which all the interest is concentrated on 
the projections which catch the light, the rest being 
purposely left vague and sketchy—much as an 
“impressionist” portrait painter like Mr. Sargent, 
for instance, will put all his painting into the 
sitter’s face and let the hands take care of them- 
selves. Now Nelson's Enchantress aims at no such 
effect as this. It is as discontinuous as a dictionary, 
stringing together a series of episodes selected (with 
the exception of the last, a dream-picture of the 
death in the cockpit of the Victory) almost at 
random. In Act I. (1786) Emma Hart is cast off by 
Greville and “adopted” (that seems the term for 
the quasi-paternal relationship which the drama- 
tist chooses to present to us) by Sir William 
Hamilton. In Act II. (1798) Emma, now Lady 
Hamilton in fall bloom, receives Nelson at Naples 
after the battle of the Nile. Acts III. and IV. (1805) 
show Nelson bidding farewell to Lady Hamilton, 
when she ought to be Lady Nelson, but is not, 
before Trafalgar, and her Ladyship’s reception of 
the news of his death. You see at once that in 
the first and second entr’actes there is a complete 
solution of continuity, or, as the musicians would 
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Each time we have a 
new sort of Emma, the relations of the principal 
parties have changed, and we want to know what 


say, a change of “subject.” 


has been happening in these long intervals. There 
is no chain of cause and effect to connect the 
episodes; and, moreover, these episodes are critical 
points in Nelson's career rather than in the career 
of Nelson's enchantress. Consequently, the atten- 
tion is not carried over—at any rate, my attention 
was not—from act to act. That is not what I call 
a true “tableau-play,” for it is not a play that gets 
itself played in tableaux. It is merely a collection 
of tableaux, and an incomplete eollection. 

Farther, I cannot agree with Mr. Archer that the 
dramatist's idealising of Lady Hamilton and half- 
idealising of Nelson are of little account. “ What 
matter though this Lady Hamilton was not the 
Emma Hart of the scandalous chronicle?” Why, 
just this matter; that it is the (ruth about the 
Hamilton-Nelson story that is the real fascination 
about it. How the hero came to be affected (and at 
Naples at any rate really damaged as a hero, not to 
say a mere naval officer) by a woman of this class; 
what was the precise nature of her power over him 
—these are the questions I care about. To make 
Lady Hamilton a pure, sentimental, simply conjugal 
creature is to rob the whole story of its point and 
significance ; surely it is just because she was not 
this sort of creature that we are interested in her 
relations with our great sailor. That a chivalrous 
hero should love a self-sacrificing heroine is exactly 
what the conventional idea of heroism demands; 
anyone can invent a play on that theme. But here 
is a case, if ever there was one, which shows that 
our conventional ideas of heroism are in urgent need 
of revision ; and to help us to revise them, by bring- 
ing out this same significance of the facts in dramatic 
form, was the playwright’s business. “ Risdon 
Home ” does not even begin to attempt it. She pre- 
sents a story which might have happened if Lady 
Hamilton had not been Lady Hamilton but some- 
body else; and if the Nile and Trafalgar had been 
won by a gentleman who had Nelson's “ fell of hair” 
and empty coat-sleeve minus his mind and heart. 
Was it worth while? I think not. And what 
especially irritates me is the reflection that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell (seductive enough, to be sure, as 
the sham Lady Hamilton) is perhaps the one living 
actress who could have played the real Lady 
Hamilton to perfection. 

A new farce (with purple patches of comedy) at 
the Garrick, My Friend the Prince, adapted by Mr. 
Justin Huntly McCarthy from an American original, 
presents one of those adventures of a royal scape- 
grace which—from the Venetian chapter in “Can- 
dide” down to M. Daudet’s “ Rois en Exil,” and 
Stevenson's “ New Arabian Nights’ —the world has 
always found amusing. What I chiefly like about 
the farce is that it has a quality rare in this kind, 
the quality which Fielding’s age would have called 
“politeness.” Mr. Fred Kaye and Mr. James Welch 
are very droll; Mr. Paul Arthur and Mr. Percy 
Lyndal can each play a well-bred gentleman; and 
nature has enabled Miss Miriam Clements to play a 
lady of royal beauty. A.B. W 








OCEANUS.—II. 





CANNOT remember at what precise point in our 

ride the country had ceased to be familiar. But 
by-and-by we were climbing the lower slopes of a 
great down which bore no resemblance to the 
pastoral country around Sevenhays. We had left 
the beaten road for short turf—apparently of a 
copper-brown hue, but this may have been the effect 
of the moonlight. The ground rose steadily, but 
with an easy inclination, and we climbed with the 
winds at our backs ; climbed, as it seemed, for an 
hour, or maybe two, at a footpace, keeping silence. 








The happiness of having Harry beside me took away 
all desire for speech. 

This at least was my state of mind as we mounted 
the long lower slopes of the down. But in time the 
air, hitherto so exhilarating, began to oppress my 
lungs, and the tranquil happiness to give way to a 
vague discomfort and apprehension. 

“ What is this noise of water running 

I reined up Grey Sultan as I put the question. 
At the same moment it occurred to me that this 
sound of water, distant and continuous, had been 
running in my ear for a long while. 

Harry, too, came toa halt. With a sweep of the 
arm that embraced the dim landscape around and 
ahead, he quoted softly — 
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. 


o er, ‘oa , , * a 
ev Crider rorapoio peya obevoc Qxeeavoto 
dyrvya rap Tuparny TaKeog THKA TOUNTOTO. « « « 


and was silent again. 

I recalled at once and distinctly the hot summer 
morning ten years back, when we had prepared 
that passage of the Eighteenth Book together in 
our study at C——; I at the table, Harry lolling in 
the cane-seated armchair with the Liddell and Scott 
open on his knees ; outside, the sunny close and the 
fresh green of the lime-trees. 

Now that I looked more attentively the bare 
down, on which we climbed like flies, did indeed 
resemble a vast round shield, about the rim of which 
this unseen water echoed. And the resemblance 
grew more startling when, a mile or so farther on 
our way, as the grey dawn overtook us, Harry 
pointed upwards and ahead to a small boss or 
excrescence now lifting itself above the long curve 
of the horizon. 

At first I took it for a hummock or tumulus. 
Then, as the day whitened about us, I saw it to 
be a building—a tall, circular barrack not unlike the 
Colosseum. A question shaped itself on my lips, 
but something in Harry’s manner forbade it. His 
gaze was bent instantly forward, and I kept my 
wonder to myself, and also the oppression of spirit 
which had now grown to something like physical 
torture. 

When first the great barrack broke into sight we 
must have been at least two miles distant. I kept 
my eyes fastened on it as we approached, and little 
by little made out the details of its architecture. 
From base to summit—which appeared to be roofless 
—six courses of many hundred arches ran around 
the building, one above the other, and between 
each pair a course, as it seemed, of plain worked 
stone, though I afterwards found it to be sculptured 
in low relief. The arches were cut in deep relief 
and backed with undressed stone. The lowest 
course of all, however, was quite plain, having 
neither arches nor frieze; but at intervals corre- 
sponding to the eight major points of the compass— 
so far as I who saw but one side of it could judge— 
pairs of gigantic stone figures supported archways 
pierced in the wall; or sluices, rather, since from 
every archway but one a full stream of water 
issued and poured down the sides of the hill. The 
one dry archway was that which faced us with 
open gate, and towards which Harry led the way; 
for oppression and terror now made my hand like 
lead upon Grey Sultan’s rein. 

Harry, however, rode forward resolutely, dis- 
mounted almost in the very shadow of the great 
arch and waited, smoothing his mare’s neck. But 
for the invitation in his eyes, which were solemn, 
but without a trace of fear, I had never dared 
that last hundred yards. For above the rush of 
waters I heard now a confused sound within the 
building—the thud and clanking of heavy machinery, 
and at intervals a human groan; and looking up I 
saw that the long friezes in bas-relief represented 
men and women tortured and torturing with all 
conceivable variety of methods and circumstance 
—fliayed, racked, burned, torn asunder, loaded with 
weights, pinched with hot irons, and so on without 
end. And it added to the horror of these sculptures 
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that while the limbs and even the dress of each 
figure were carved with elaborate care and nicety 
of detail, the faces of all—of those who applied the 
torture and of those who looked on, as well as of the 
sufferers themselves—were left absolutely blank. On 
the same plan the two Titans beside the great arch- 
way had no faces. The sculptor had traced the 
muscles of each belly in a constriction of anguish, 
and had suggested this anguish again in moulding 
the neck, even in disposing the hair of the head; 
but the neck supported, and the locks fell around, a 
space of smooth stone without a feature. 

But Harry allowed me no time to be fascinated 
by these horrors. Signing to me to dismount and 
leave Grey Sultan at the entrance, he led me through 
the long archway or tunnel. At the end we paused 
again, he watching, while I drew difficult breath. 

I saw a vast amphitheatre of granite, curving 
away on either hand and reaching up, tier on tier, 
till the tiers melted in the grey sky overhead. The 
lowest tier stood twenty feet above my head; but 
curved with so lordly a perspective, that on the far 
side of the arena, as I looked across, it seemed almost 
level with the ground; while the human figures 
about the great archway yonder were diminished 
to the size of ants about a hole; for there were 
human figures busy in the arena, though not a soul 
sat in any of the granite tiers above. A million 
eyes had been less awful than those empty benches 
staring down in the cold dawn; bench after bench 
repeating the horror of those featureless carvings 
by the entrance-gate—repeating it in series with- 
out end, and unbroken, save at one point, midway 
along the semicircle on my right, where the imperial 
seat stood out, crowned like a catafalque with 
plumes of purple horse-hair, and screened close with 
heavy purple hangings. I saw these curtains shake 
once or twice in the morning wind. 

The floor of this amphitheatre I have spoken of 
as an arena; but as a matter of fact it was laid 
with riveted sheets of copper that recalled the 
dead men’s shelves in the Paris morgue. The centre 
had been raised some few feet higher than the 
circumference, or possibly the whole floor took its 
shape from the rounded hill of which it was the 
apex ; and from an open sluice immediately beneath 
the imperial throne a flood of water gushed with a 
force that carried it straight to this raised centre, 
over which it ran and rippled, and so drained back 
into the scuppers at the circumference. But before 
reaching the centre it broke and swirled around a 
row of what appeared to be tall iron boxes or cages, 
set directly in face of the throne. But for these 
ugly boxes the whole floor was empty. To and from 
these the little human figures were hurrying, and 
from these too proceeded the thuds and panting and 
the frequent groans that I had heard outside. 

While I stood and gazed, Harry stepped forward 
into the arena. “ This also?” I whispered. 

He nodded, and led the way over the copper 
floor, where the water ran high as our ankles and 
again was drained off, until little dry spaces grew 
like maps upon the surface, and in ten seconds were 
flooded again. He led me straight to the cages, and 
I saw that while the roof and three sides of these 
were of sheet iron, the fourth side, which faced the 
throne, lay open. And I saw—in the first cage, a 
man scourged with rods; in the second, a body 
twisted on the rack; in the third, a woman with a 
starving babe, and a fellow that held food to them 
and withdrew it quickly (the torturers wore masks 
on their faces, and whenever blood flowed some 
threw handfuls of sawdust, and blood and sawdust 
together were carried off by the running water); in 
the fourth cage, a man tied, naked and helpless, 
whom a masked torturer pelted with discs of gold, 
heavy and keen-edged; in the fifth a brasier with 
irons heating, and a girl's body crouched in a 
corner—— 

“TI will see no more!” I cried, and turned towards 
the great purple canopy. High over it the sun broke 
yellow on the climbing tiers of seats. “Harry, 








someone is watching behind those curtains! Is it— 
He?” 

Harry bent his head. 

“But this is all that I believed! This is Nero, 
and ten times worse than Nero! Why did you 
bring me here?” I flung out my hand towards the 
purple throne, and finding myself close to a fellow 
who scattered sawdust with both hands, made a 
spring to tear his mask away. But Harry stretched 
out an arm. 

“That will not help you,” he said. “The man 
has no face.” 

“ No face!” 

“He had once a face, but it has perished. His 
was the face of these sufferers. Look at them.” 

I looked from cage to cage, and now saw that 
indeed all these sufferers—men and women—had 
but one face: the same wrung brow, the same wist- 
ful eyes, the same lips bitten in anguish. I know 
the face. We all know it. 

“His own Son! O devil rather than God!” I 
fell on my knees in the gushing water and covered 
my eyes. 

“ Stand up, listen and look!” said Harry’s voice. 

“What can I see? He hides behind that cur- 
tain.” 

* And the curtain ?” 

“Tt shakes continually.” 

“ That is with His sobs. Listen! What of the 
water?” 

“Tt runs from the throne and about the floor. 
It washes off the blood.” 

“ That water is His tears. It flows hence down 
the hill, and washes all the shores of earth.” 

Then as I stood silent, conning the eddies at my 
feet, for the first time Harry took my hand. 

“Learn this,” he said. “ There is no suffering in 
the world but ultimately comes to be endured by 
God.” 

Saying this, he led me away; but added, as we 
were about to pass into the shadow of the arch— 

“ Look once back, but for a moment only.” 

I looked. The curtains of the imperial seat were 
still drawn close, but in a flash I saw the tiers beside 
it, and around, and away up to the sunlit crown of 
the amphitheatre, thronged with forms in white 
raiment. And all these forms leaned forward and 
bowed their faces on their hands and wept. 

So we passed out beneath the archway. Grey 
Sultan stood outside, and as I mounted him the gate 
clashed behind... . 


I turned as it clashed. And the gate was just 
the lodge-gate of Sevenhays. And Grey Sultan was 
trampling the gravel of our own drive. The morn- 
ing sun slanted over the laurels on my right, and 
while I wondered, the stable clock struck eight. 

The rest I leave to you; nor shall try to explain. 
I only know that, vision or no vision, my soul from 
that hour has gained a calm it never knew before. 
The sufferings of my fellows still afflict me; but 
always, if I stand still and listen, in my own room, 
or in a crowded street, or in a waste spot among the 
moors, I can hear those waters moving round the 
world—moving on “their priest-like task "—those 
divine tears which are Oceanus. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND NON- 
CONFORMITY. 


Srr,—Tue Speaker of February 13th, in an article on 
“ Disestablishment,” says : “ It must be admitted that the number 
of Nonconformists is aad than the number of Anglicans, nor 
does it seem probable that the proportion will very greatly 
change.” 

Both with the academic and the practical view of the article 
I entirely agree, but, as a matter of information, I should much 
like to know on what evidence the assertion made in the quote] 
passage is based. The article in the current number of The 
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Contemporary Review, by Mr. Howard Evans, on “ Religious 
Statisties of England and Wales” ( Wales included) shows a 
precisely opposite state of things, assuming that the figures are 
correct. Mr. Evans sums up the results as follows :— 


Reuiciovs Censvs or 1851. 

Church of England we 9,317,915 
All others - 4,594,045 
Year-Books For 159. 

Church of England 6,718,288 
Ten Protestant denominations 7,610,003 


—Yours faithfully, F. E. THomMpPson, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Our correspondent will see from the context that we spoke of 
England without Wales, and on the supposition that the 
Anglican Church in Wales would be disestablished by a 
separate measure. Mr. Evans's figures would show a 
majority of Nonconformists in England alone, but the 
difficulty of obtaining any correct statistics (with or with- 
out a religious census) are evident. Perhaps instead of 
“it must be admitted,” we ought to have said “it is 
generally supposed.”—Epb. SPEAKER. ] 


THE SOUDAN. 
Srr,—Your Diarist, who (at p. 184 of your last number 
interprets Soudan and Sonudanese by “ South” and 


“Southerners,” is surely a little astray. According to A. H. 
Keane in his * Africa” (vol. i pp. 243-5), the expression Bilid 
es Sudiin e. Land of the Blacks "—was the name applied 
by medieval Arabie writers to the region south of the Sahara ; 
and the term Sudan denotes the * Black Zone,” which extends 
eastwards across Africa from the Atlantic to the foot of the 
Abyssinian highlands, its northern frontier being vaguely in- 
dicated by the parallel of Khartoum. “Egyptian Sudan” was 
the official designation given to the regions successively oceu- 
pied by the Egyptians in their advance, subsequent to 1840, 
from their Nubian frontier.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
P. Z. Rounp. 
3, Dresden Road, Crouch End, N., February 16th, 1897. 


Our Diarist did not wish to imply that the etymological 
significance of the word Soudan was “ South,” but that in 
practice it means the whole tract of country between certain 
parallels of latitude stretching from the Indian Ocean to 
the Atlantic. —Ep. SPEAKER. 


THE ALBATROSS. 





Wa the white horses of ocean are hurling 
The wheels of the sea-gods in furious race, 

Spray driven, spray driving, despitefully swirling 

The spume in the helmsman face, 

Then in the vanguard of the storm 

I see thee lifting, ever lifting, 

Thy great sails across the drifting 

Of the tide-wash and the haze; 

Mighty Rover! where no rest may be 

No rest, nor any cover 

From the arrows of the tempest on the giant 
waterways. 


King of the fiery Southern main! 

Lord of the Cape where the ship goes down, 
Icy shrouded, shivered and rent, 

And never sea-message floats home again 

(As floats betimes from kinder climes) 

To the mariner’s wife of the way he went 
To the deep-sea world. The last “ good-bye” 
For thine ear only! The last wild cry: 

As over the place where her man went down 
Lapped in the kelp weed, stark and brown, 
Thou sweepest by. 


There anon, when the gale is dead, 

And mocking sunlight over the wave 
Smiles coldly on the seaman’s head 

That seaman’s craft could not avail to save, 
Thou lightest on the lifeless breast, 

Thou buffetest the sightless eyes, 

To thee and thine a hideous prize. 

Grasp and gorge thee! Clutch and tear! 
Thou hast no pity that should spare 

His unassoilzied rest. 






J. W. DE Lys. 











A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





NATIVE WoopnoTes Wi1Lp.—II.* 


oe to my thinking, among Burns's 
‘ poetical gifts comes his absolute command 
of his instrument, language. Other poets have 
spoken more sonorously, more exquisitely, perhaps, 
certainly with more spirituality, with profounder 
wisdom, profounder suggestions of beauty. To take 
a single instance, two lines from Wordsworth's 
“Ode to Duty ""— 


“Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh and 
strong.” 


There are depths here, I conceive, which Burns 
could never plumb ; and I suggest that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold had this inability in mind when he spoke 
of Burns as lacking in “high seriousness.” The 
phrase was less felicitous than most of Mr. Arnold's. 
Burns was often serious, often loftily serious : what 
he lacked was not “ high seriousness,” but a degree 
or two of deep suggestiveness. 


On the other hand, no poet in this island—not 
Shakespeare himself—has ever made language more 
perfectly his own than Burns made it; and none but 
Shakespeare, I think, so perfectly. The historian 
Robertson preferred the best of Burns’s prose to 
the best of his poetry—which only proves that 
the historian Robertson resembled the prophet 
Habakkuk in being capable of anything. The 
prose of Burns's letters is usually good, sometimes 
admirable; but his verse is the very man, flesh and 
blood, bone and marrow. I don’t care how he pro- 
duced it, whether spontaneously or with infinite 
pains. In one place Mr. Wallace tells us that “ his 
work was not concocted. It wasinspired. ... A 
call came to him higher than his own will, and he 
was merely nature's editor, happy in this, that his 
own laborious study and practice had equipped 
him with a facile and felicitous mastery of 
language which formed a ready vehicle for the 
fiery message fresh born within his spirit.” In 
another passage stress is laid on this laborious 
study and practice, this ‘persistent self-drill in 
the practice of poetic and general style, carried on 
for eight or nine years at the most impressionable 
period of life” — 


“ We know how he wrote his songs. . . . He first got 
the tune into his head, with violin or flute—he had learned a 
little of both—or other instrumental assistance if necessary. 
Then he worked the words into the march and cadence of the 
musie—frequently a task of much difficulty, for Burns was 
nervously averse to unapt or unnecessary words. Then, 
when the song seemed fairly presentable, he had it sung to him 
by his wife, painstakingly correcting whatever blemishes or 
defects occurred to him as a listener. And when no more 
could be done, he despatched a fair copy to the publisher, 
generally with an accompaniment of song-lore half-a-dozen 
times as bulky as the song itself.” 


A child is none the less its mother’s for the pains 
which brought it into the world. The point for us 
is that the words when they came were absolutely 
natural—natural as a thrush's notes—simple, direct 
and (if I may use a much-abused word) inevitable. 
From much that Mr. Wallace says concerning Scott 
I take leave to dissent; but there is point in his 
comparison of the opening lines of “ The Lady of the 
Lake ” and “ Tam O' Shanter ""— 


“The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s ril’, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade; 
But when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Ben Voirlich’s head,” ete.—Scott. 


* “The Life and Works of Robert Burns.” 
Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. 
and London: W. & R. Chambers. 


Edited by Robert 
Four Vols. Edinburgh 
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“When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neibours neibours meet, 
As market-days are wearin’ late, 
An’ folk begin to tak’ the gate; 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An’ gettin’ fou and uneco happy,” ete.—Buras. 


Mr. Wallace points out that “in the Scott quota- 
tion there is only one line that is not thrown out of 
arrangement by inversion; in Burns there is only 
one that is”; and the point is not a trivial one. 
Scott’s verse has a “literary,” a “ set-to-pattern” 
air; Burns's the ease of quite spontaneous speech. 


With Shakespeare the case is somewhat different. 
Burns found his natural gift fail him at times, when 
the aspiration to be literary misguided him into 
deserting the vernacular; though not so often as 
some critics suppose. But the marvel with Shake- 
speare is that he sang and spoke in many styles—from 
the style of “ When that I was and a little tiny boy” 
to the style of Mark Antony’s oration, or Hamlet's 
dying words—and contrived to be perfectly natural 
in them all. He assumed each and all to his purpose 
even more deftly than the stories he took ready- 
made from Plutarch or the Gesta Romanorum. 
Euphuism itself, while he mocks it, fits him like a 
glove. Take Biron’s confession in Love's Labour's 
Lost :— 


“If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to love ? 
Ah?‘ never faith could hold, if not to beauty vow’'d ; 

Though to myself forsworn, to thee I'll faithful prove ; 
Those thoughts to me were oaks, to thee like osiers bow'd.” 


You feel almost ready to swear that the man must 
have been bred to this elegant manner of speech. 
As a matter of simplest inference he attained to it 
as he attained to all his other styles, by genius plus 
unwearied experiments in phrase-making. And the 
end is that you get a “ many-sided” poet; a poet 
with many sides to his nature and a strictly ap- 
propriate language for each—for this is the truth 
about his “ many-sidedness,” and Coleridge's phrase 
takes no illustration from fatuous efforts to prove 
that Shakespeare wrote the Novum Organum and 
defeated the Spanish Armada and anticipated the 
Darwinian hypothesis and invented the Hire 
System, the Tonic Sol-fa, and the Gibus Hat. That 
Burns had (if I may use the image) fewer windows 
to his mind we must surely admit; but surely also 
we must admit that what windows he had he filled 
with the clearest glass. 


Next to his absolute command of his own lan- 
guage comes his absolute candour in revealing his 
own emotions, even the most poignant. I fancy 
that a sense of this underlies the common declara- 
tion that “Burns, with all his faults, was such a 
man.” He utters his full heart in superb confidence 
that, taken all in all, with its stains and its follies, 
as well as its gushes of tenderness, its devotions, 
its undefeated, unconquerable aspirations after good, 
it will justify the revelation. And it has justified 
it: again and again and a hundred times it has 
justified it. But essential manliness may reason out 
different—and even contrary—courses of action. If it 
was manliness that prompted Burns to reveal his 
nature so liberally, it was also manliness that made 
Scott shy of admitting the public to a sight of those 
tears, those emotions, which undoubtedly were his. In 
theory I confess that I range myself under Sir Walter. 
Literature, when all is said, should be ancillary to 
life: and I cannot easily allow her claim to probe 
our private wounds, or dip her bucket in our 
secret wells of anguish and hold it up, inviting the 
public to drink. This, I repeat, is my theory. But 
in practice, when I come across these Lowland 
Scots, I meet my Bannockburn. Such a song as “ Ae 
fond Kiss,’ such a story as “ Margaret Ogilvy,” puts 
me to the rout, drum and standard, baggage and 
artillery. At one point, however, I rally and stand 
unshaken. That which genius may do triumphantly 
upon itself or its dearest ones, the ordinary 








biographer can never do and should never attempt 
todo. The success of Burns's self-revelation is at 
once the snare and the damnation of those who 
continue the business of exposing him. I 
tender my compliments to Mr. Wallace because, 
so far as I can see, he has never turned his 
abilities or his great industry to this unholy task. 
Indeed, he condemns it without stint. Let Burns be 
judged (Mr. Wallace demands) not by what he did, 
but by what he was: “the real difference between 
men is an inward one.” It is too late now to escape 
Clarinda. The poor soul is with us, for bad and all. 
I suppose we must e’en make the best of it, and Mr. 
Wallace, in the concluding pages of his second 
volume, has made the best of it. Elsewhere, as in 
the appendix on Mary Campbell, he ruthlessly 
kills some hoary scandals. This is all that can be 
done. Thanks to the literary pettifogger, the time 
has gone when an artist could give his body 
back to earth secure beneath that most beautiful of 
all assurances—“I rest silent in my own work.” 
The third, and perhaps the most classical, of Burns's 
poetical qualities is his concreteness. This, no 
doubt, is in a fashion bound up with his quality of 
candour. It is easier, of course, to be quite definite 
and concrete when you are telling your own “ Expe- 
riences” than when you are discoursing on the loves 
of the triangles. But over and beyond this, Burns 
appears to have started with a natural gift for 
translating his thoughts and emotions into definite 
images, producing a constant effect of reality. Great 
and lesser poets have possessed this gift: great and 
lesser poets have lacked it. Shakespeare possessed 
it, Marlowe lacked it—as you may see by comparing 
any half-dozen lines from “ Venus and Adonis” with 
any half-dozen from “ Hero and Leander.” Herrick 
possessed it, Shelley lacked it. But not one had 
more of it than Burns. As you read “The Jolly 
Beggars” you see the whole mad shivaree pass 
before you. In “Tam o’ Shanter” you peer into Kirk 
Alloway and have the witch-dance under your very 
eyes— 
“The piper loud and louder blew; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel'd, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, 

Till ilka carline swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to the wark, 

And linkit at it in her sark.” 


You observe that the poet is every bit as definite 
and vivid of speech in these objective and narrative 
pieces as when he speaks the confessions of his own 
heart : yet not a jot more definite, more concrete, 
more vivid. “Tam o’ Shanter” itself is scarcely 
more thoroughly “ visualised” than the emotion of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” with its “ braes”” and “ gowans,” 
its “‘ We twa hae paidl't i’ the burn,” and its indica- 
tion of gesture (as plain as “ business”’ in the acting- 
copy of a play) for the lines— 


“ And here’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 
And gie’s a hand o’ thine.” 
A. T.Q.C, 
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NANSEN’'S FARTHEST NORTH. 
N 


FriptjoF Nawnsen’s Fartuest NortH: BEING THE 
ReEcOoRD OF A VOYAGE OF EXPLORATION OF THE SHIP 
Fram, 1893-96, AND OF A FIFTEEN MONTHS’ SLEIGH 
JourNEY BY Dr. NANSEN AND LIEUTENANT JOHANSEN. 
With an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of the Fram. 
About 120 Full-sene and numerous Text Illustrations, 16 
Coloured Plates in Faesimile from Dr. Nansen’s own 
Sketches, Etched Portrait, Photogravures, and Maps. 
2 vols. Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 


HE three years of quiet drifting across the 
T Arctic Sea led Dr. Nansen into a turmoil of work 
and excitement, and he has broken the record in 
describing his travels as well as in making them. 
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That two great volumes with a multitude of illus- 
trations and original maps should be written in 
Norwegian, translated into English, German, and 
French, and published simultaneously in Europe and 
America all within six months of the voyager's 
return, is remarkable indeed, And it is no mere 
ephemeral interest which thes volumes contain. 
They take at once a leading place in the great 
Arctic record, standing worthily beside the stories 
of Davis, Hudson and Baffin, the tragedy of 
the indomitable Barents, the classic records of 
Parry and the officers of the Franklin search, 
and the grand efforts of the last British and 
American expeditions which gained the farthest 
north before the rai cast all their northing into 
the shade. But from all former Arctic travels 
Nansen’s stands distinguished. It was a case of one- 
man work. He had pondered over previous expedi- 
tions, studying the causes of their non-success and 
their sufferings; and coming to the conclusion that 
the causes were preventable, he planned his own 
voyage, held to his views in the face of all the op- 
position he received from almost all earlier Arctic 
explorers, and finally he has proved the substantial 
truth of every detail of his theory. There is a grim 
humour in the introductory chapter which sum- 
marises the objections of the experts, which were 
wont to be read out on board the Fram when life was 
dull; but Nansen is very generous in his triumph, as 
he can afford to be. A greater instance of gener- 
osity he gladly records when he tells how the 
British admirals who, before he sailed, had 
warned him that his plans were futile and his 
venture doomed to failure, were amongst the first 
to congratulate him on his return and to acknow- 
ledge that they had been entirely wrong. Indeed, 
the quiet enthusiasm of those defeated heroes of 
the Arctic quest in greeting the man who succeeded, 
gave a dignity which will never be forgotten to the 
popular reception in London a fortnight ago, which 
otherwise might have come near to vulgar notoriety. 
The ungracious words of General Greely, which 
Nansen quotes without a comment, throw into high 
relief the fine characters of men like M'Clintock, 
Nares, and Markham, whom Nansen holds in the 
respect due from one great man to others. 

The book is a very human one, in spite of the 
great scientific expedition which it describes, for the 
scientific results are necessarily left for detailed 
discussion by specialists. We are reminded again 
and again that the author is a Norwegian, a man of 
harder living but quicker emotions than most 
Englishmen. At first we were inclined to look on 
some of the sentimental passages as over-shooting 
sublimity, and ridiculous enough some sentences 
would appear if quoted by themselves; but after 
reading the whole book this feeling vanishes. We 
could not write in such a way—no Englishman 
probably would ; yet without the ingenuous touches 
of human feeling the reader would miss that wonder- 
ful artistic fulness of description which makes 
him feel that he had almost been a fellow-passenger 
on the Fram. 

We cannot quit the fascination of Nansen’s medi- 
tations in the long Arctic night, for they are a 
revelation of greater interest to many than the 
thousands of square miles of wandering ice-floes 
amongst which such meditations were alone made 
possible. There lurks much of the philosopher in 
every man of science, and if the men of science of 
to-day could but enjoy more often the opportunity 
of quiet contemplation, the result would be vastly 
to the benefit of intellectual life, and might even add 
a new glory for literature. Take, for example—and 
the example is almost a random one—some extracts 
from the diary of the second winter on board the 
Fram when Nansen is arguing with himself as to 
the advisability of making a sledge journey north- 
wards :— 

“We are oddly-constructed machines. At one moment all 
resolution, at the next all doubt. To-day our intellect, our 
science, all our ‘ Leben und Treiben,’ seem but a pitiful Philis- 





tinism not worth a pipe of tobacco; to-morrow we throw our- 
selves heart and al into those very researches, consumed with 
a burning thirst to absorb everything into ourselves, longing to 
spy out fresh paths, and fretting impatiently at our inability to 
solve the problem fully and completely. Then down we sink 
again in disgust at the worthlessness of it all. . . . Con- 
founded affectation, all this Weltschimerz; you have no right to 
be anything but a happy man. And if you feel out of spirits, 
it ought to cheer you up simply to go on deck and look at these 
seven puppies that come frisking and springing about you, and 
are ready to tear you to pieces in sheer enjoyment of life. Life 
is sunshine to them, though the sun has long since gone, and 
they live on deck beneath a tent so that they cannot even see 
the stars .. . . and they have never seen anything else but this 
deck with a tarpaulin over it--not even the clear blue sky; and 
we men have never seen anything other than this earth!” 


The life on board the Fir«i was busy and happy. 
The thirteen comrades who formed the whole ship's 
company sat down together at one table to their 
meals, and shared their work together whatever it 
might be. It was a triumph of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ; never once did a question of discipline 
arise. There was no talk of master and servant—the 
thirteen were bound on a common voyage for a 
common object, free to discuss any question that 
came into their minds, to quarrel as men must 
quarrel when penned up on ship-board, to make it up 
again, without any arbitrary rules or restrictions. 
When coal had to be shifted, the stoker, Johansen 
(a lieutenant in the Norwegian Keserve, by the way), 
was assisted by his twelve companions—leader, cap- 
tain, doctor and all carrying the buckets of coal from 
the hold to the bunkers, with no comment save “‘ What 
a pity such a useful thing as coal should be so 
black!” Similarly each in turn did duty as scullery- 
maid, assisting the acting cook to wash up after meals. 
The men were picked men, and so well picked that 
this brotherhood in work never led to the instruc- 
tions of Nansen or Sverdrup being questioned. No 
Arctic crew ever enjoyed such health. The doctor, in 
despair at the want of human patients, turned his 
attention to the dogs, which seemed to require a good 
deal of treatment: but most of his time was taken 
up in assisting Scott-Hansen with the routine obser- 
vations on climate, magnetism, and the like. The 
cold was often very severe. A wretched puppy 
imprudently tried to lick an iron bolt; at once 
its tongue froze to the metal, and it was held a 
howling prisoner till someone thawed it off. One 
element in the health of the company was, doubt- 
less, the electric light. After entering the ice, the 
engines were taken to pieces and packed away for 
security, and paraffin lamps had to be used until 
the windmill was rigged up on deck. Then when 
the purring of the dynamo was heard again, and 
the are-light turned on for dinner, the light 
elated the company like strong wine. Alcoholic 
drink, indeed, was rarely used: only in small 
quantities on the various festivals, such as birth- 
days, natidnal anniversaries, and the passing of a 
new degree, but the want of it was never felt. 

Throughout the narrative Nansen gives the most 
abundant notice to the doings of his comrades. 
Concerning himself he is reticent, except on the one 
point of his responsibility, the sense of which was 
always with him. This led him to take the most 
complete precautions against every possible risk, 
keeping the boats always ready to lower on to the 
ice in case of the ship being nipped, limiting the use 
of matches on board in case of fire,and soon. “But 
the Fram,” he says, “ was stronger than our faith in 
her,” and the precautions were happily never tested 
by any accident. One misadventure indeed that 
might have been serious occurred at an early 
stage when, in the Kara Sea, Nansen was preceding 
the ship in a petroleum launch which caught fire, 
and his clothes, saturated with oil, began to burn. 
He barely mentions the fact in the book, and never 
referred to it in his lectures, although the sensational 
power of such an incident for a popular audience 
would be immense. Another critical moment was 
when he swam after the drifting kayaks on gaining 





the open water near Franz Josef Land, and barely 
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succeeded in dragging his numbed body on board. 
The fact is that Nansen is a singularly modest 
man, the last in the world to “boom” himself, as 
everyone who reads these fascinating volumes will 
discover. 

The narrative of the expedition is fairly well 
known in its main cutlines, but as given in the book 
it is truer in its proportions than when summarised 
in preliminary accounts, and it is easier to see what 
the real aims of the expedition were, how the ship 
and the route were planned to compass these, and 
what measure of success attended the result. The 
outstanding dangers of Arctic exploration from the 
time of Barents in 1596 have been known to be the 
risks of being crushed in the floe-ice, drifted south- 
ward by the ice when endeavouring to proceed 
northward over the snow in sledges or on foot, and 
being attacked by scurvy. The Fram was built of 
exceptional strength by Mr. Colin Archer of Larvik, 
under Dr. Nansen’s personal supervision; but her 
immunity was to be secured by a rounded contour 
of, hull, so that during a pressure _the ice would pass 
under the vessel and lift her on to its surface. 
This happened exactly as predicted; the Fram 
was ice-borne for nearly three years, and nothing 
but her paint came to grief. Scurvy never appeared, 
thanks to the careful selection of the food, the 
constant exercise, and the good light on board, 
which kept up the spirits of the party. As for 
the ice drifting the expedition from the Pole, it 
was argued that as ice is not created at the North 
Pole, the floes drifting southward along the coasts of 
Greenland must have crossed the polar area from 
the other side; so the Fram went to the other 
side, and in due time was carried across. We do 
not know of anything so remarkable in the annals 
of travel as this complete realisation of a forecast. 
Indeed, but for the one hypothesis of a shallow polar 
sea, Dr. Nansen might have described his voyage 
by taking his paper outlining the project in 1892 
and changing the future into the past tense 
throughout. Fortunately for him, his expedition 
did not return together, so no one can say that 
this remarkable coincidence of fact with theory 
was produced by falsifying the record. If it were 
possible to make such an allegation it is scarcely 
conceivable that anyone base enough to make it 
would be found ; absolute sincerity shines in every 
line of this wonderful book as it shines in the 
honest eyes of Nansen himself. 

Few modern incidents come nearer the absolutely 
heroic than the departure of Nansen and Johansen 
from the safe and comfortable Fram at the first 
dawn of the Arctic day of 1895 and their march 
northward over the floe in the attempt to reach the 
Pole. Nor was the failure of a cherished ambition 
ever more quietly recorded than Nansen’s resolve to 
turn back when in latitude 86° 14° N., nearly 200 
miles nearer the Pole than anyone had ever been 
before. The lonely winter on an unknown is- 
land of Franz Josef Land, in a hut that scarcely 
afforded room to stretch the limbs, with scarcely 
any food but raw walrus and bear, and no 
resource but sleep, is a thing that cannot soon pass 
from the mind of the reader. It is no wonder that 
the author dwells more frequently on the festive 
bills of fare on the Fram than the comfortable 
reader cares for. The closing incident of the march, 
resumed in the spring of 1896, when the barking of 
dogs called Nansen’s attention to the vicinity of 
man, and the welcome appearance of Mr. Jackson 
forced the vast contrast of the life of the two 
explorers on his mind, must be told in the author's 
words :— 


“On one side, the civilised Earopean in an English check 
suit and high rubber water-boots, well-shaved, well-groomed, 
bringing with him a perfume of scented soap, perceptible to the 
wild man’s sharpened senses; on the other side, the wild man, 
clad in dirty rags, black with oil and soot, with long, uncombed 
hair and shaggy beard black with smoke, with a face in which 
the natural fair complexion could not possibly be discerned 
through the thick layer of fat and soot which a winter's 





endeavours with warm water, moss, rags, and at last a knife, 
had sought in vain to remove. No one suspected who he was 
or whence he came.” 


The reception at Mr. Jackson's headquarters was 
heartiness itself, and Dr. Nansen is cordial in his 
gratitude for all the kindness shown to him while 
staying there, and while making his rapid voyage 
home to Vardi on board the Windward. 

Captain Sverdrup gives a businesslike account of 
the drift of the Fram, and recounts the incidents of 
the breaking of the vessel out of its icy cradle north 
of Spitzbergen and the long navigation through the 
pack ice to the open sea and Norway. 

Rapidly as the book has been prepared there is an 
excellent index, and the maps are worthy of the 
cartographical fame of Bartholomew, who produced 
them. 


A SCIENTIFIC COMMENTARY. 


INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 1). 
Deuteronomy. By the Rev. 8. R. Driver, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford; formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford.—(2). 
Judges. By the Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, 
Mass. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


THE publication of “ The International Critical Com- 
mentary" appears likely to mark an era in the 
history of English Biblical scholarship. Former 
series of Commentaries — of which there has been 
no lack—have been either homiletical or apologetic 
in character ; or, as in the case of the best of them, 
“The Cambridge Bible for Schools,” projected on 
so small a scale that of necessity they followed 
instead of leading the advance of scholarship. Our 
best commentaries have not formed parts of a series ; 
but such independent commentaries are few, and 
consequently large parts of the Bible have been left 
uninterpreted on any adequate scale by competent 
scholars. The New Testament has hitherto fared 
better than the Old. Lightfoot and Westcott left, 
at the time when they wrote for the portions they 
treated, little to be desired; but discovery has 
recently been frequent, and research free and 
vigorous. It is necessary only to recall such a 
discovery as that of the Apocalypse of Peter, or 
such researches as those of—to mention only one 
or two of our English scholars—Professor Ramsey 
in St. Paul’s travels, Mr. Rendel Harris’s in Textual 
Criticism, or Mr. Charles’s in Apocalyptic Literature, 
which last throws much brilliant light on the moral 
and religious atmosphere in which the New Testa- 
ment arose, to realise that even where great 
commentators have recently reaped rich harvests 
the contributors to this new series will be able at 
least to glean abundantly. In other cases all the 
wealth of harvest still awaits the reapers. On several 
parts of the New Testament—including, strangely 
enough, the Gospels and the Acts—adequate com- 
mentaries have long been greatly needed; but 
it is to the Old Testament section of this new 
Commentary that we look with yet greater ex- 
pectations, because with a feeling of yet sorer 
need. “Psalms” and “Isaiah” have not lacked_ 
English interpreters; the commentaries in par- 
ticular of Professor Cheyne have lent distinction 
to recent English exegetical literature. Nor ought 
the works of Dr. Ginsburg on the “ Song of Songs” 
and “ Koheleth,” rich as they are with rare and 
curious learning, to be forgotten. Dr. A. B. Davidson 
has, with modesty which while we admire we must 
regret, almost confined his great exegetical power to 
commentaries of smaller and more elementary scope. 
Thus nearly every book of the Old Testament still 
stands in need of interpretation in the light of the 
critical, archzological, historical, and philological 
investigations which have been pursued with such 
ardour and issued in results so important during the 
past century. English and American scholars have 
latterly taken a part in these of which they have 
no reason to be ashamed. But they have been slow 
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to apply them where they are most needed—to the 
interpretation and elucidation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Itis precisely this which the “ International 
Critical Commentary ” promises to perform; and so 
far as the two volumes already published are con- 
cerned, it has fulfilled its promise. 

Of the two first contributors to the Old Testa- 
ment section Professor Driver, who is also one of the 
general editors of the series, already enjoys a fame 
which could hardly be enhanced, but which is most 
fully sustained by this new volume. Professor Moore, 
well-known to specialists for the solidity and width 
of his scholarship, is probably in this country un- 
known to the larger public; in America, where he 
has for some years occupied the chair of Hebrew in 
the famous and theologically influential Congrega- 
tionalist Seminary at Andover, his reputation is 
more widely spread. It is high praise, but none too 
high, to say that his commentary on “Judges” equals 
in profound but unobtrusive learning and in lucidity 
of exposition Profes:or Driver's on “ Deuteronomy.” 
We are at once struck by the thorough and yet 
terse interpretation of the text, the keen yet sober 
discussion of the historical difficulties, the convenient 
disposition of the material. On a closer examina- 
tion we recognise and admire the immense toil, 
evidently of many years, which has here come to 
fruition. This is nowhere more manifest than in 
the textual criticism of the book. The task of 
establishing the true original text of the Old Testa- 
ment lies not, as in the case of the New Testament 
mainly in the past, but in the future. To this task Pro- 
fessor Moore, by the results presented in his comment- 
ary—and these are only an indication of much more 
that he has accomplished, but could not incorporate 
in the present volume—has made most welcome and 
valuable contributions. We hope he may without 
great delay fulfil the hopes he raises in his preface by 
publishing Theodoret's recension of the Septuagint. 

Whether by happy accident or wise device, the two 
books which form the subjects of these first volumes 
are of capital importance, and illustrate in a marked 
manner to how great an extent the exegesis of 
the Old Testament has gained by a critical treat- 
ment. We cannot here even illustrate the way in 
which hundreds of details once obscure are now lit 
up and become intelligible. We can only refer to 
the most general aspects. In Judges we realise the 
conditions, in Deuteronomy the fruits of the 
prophetic activity. So long as Deuteronomy was 
regarded and interpreted as anterior to Judges, 
everything was looked at upside down. This was 
for long sufficiently concealed by the Deuteronomic 
clothing with which the latter book was clad. But 
this in its turn greatly obscured the real features 
of the actually earlier literature and the life en- 
shrined in it. Freed, as they are by Professor 
Moore, from that framework of later moralising into 
which they were fitted, the tales of tribal heroes and 
their victories, which form the real substance of the 
book of Judges, present us with a vivid picture 
of the manners, customs, and beliefs of the early 
Hebrews. And that picture is not, as the later 
editor of the work supposed, one of anarchy—when 

every man did that which was right in his own 
eyes "—but of an early, less organised society with 


sanctions of its own different from, but hardly less | 


binding than those of the later age. By allowing us 
to see that society clearly, instead of darkly 
through the glasses of a later writer, Professor 
Moore renders a service that will be as welcome 
to the student of early society as to one whose 
interests are primarily Biblical and theological. To 
the latter, the interest of Judges must always 
centre in this, that it allows us to understand the 
moral and religious soil on which the prophets had 


to work. In these tales, which reflect the life of pre- | 


prophetic Israel, the sense of God—of Jehovah—is 
vivid. The rude elements of a tribal religion are 
present, but the idea of God is not yet highly 
developed. Jehovah, though the only God of Israel, 
is yet one of many equally real deities; and in his 








honour cruel rites were still exercised, as we see 
in the case of Jephthah’s daughter. Professor 
Moore, it is scarcely necessary to say, rejects the 
suggestion—sprung from dogmatic exigencies, and 
only possible in the absence of a historical conscious- 
ness—that Jephthah’s daughter was not sacrificed, 
but condemned to a kind of nunnery. The absence 
from these commentaries of theological apologetic 
is one of their most pleasing features; in such a 
series its presence would be an irrelevancy. 

In the case of Deuteronomy, the main governing 
interest is the central position of the book in the 
development of Hebrew literature. This is never 
lost sight of in the detailed exposition of the book by 
Dr. Driver; and he very finely focusses the details 
in the section of his Introduction (pp. xix.—-xxxiv.) 
dealing with the dominant ideas of the book in their 
relation to other Old Testament literature. So far as 
mere style is concerned, Deuteronomy owes less to 
earlier literature than it imposes on what follows. 
For while it is in this respect “ strongly original,” and 
its “ flowing and impressive oratory ” is something 
quite new in Hebrew literature, its influence on 
succeeding writers is most marked and easily per- 
ceptible. But in its ideas the book is not less influ- 
enced by the past than influential over the future. 
With brevity, yet accuracy, we may describe Deu- 
teronomy as the trophy of prophetism. It is at 
once the child of prophecy and the father of legalism. 
The old, happy, open-air character of the early 
religion which is reflected in the tales of Judges is 
still represented in Deuteronomy : to sacrifice is still 
to “eat” or “rejoice before Jehovah.” But the 
fundamental aim of the Reformation which gave 
birth to the book was to establish the prophetic 
teaching of the unity and uniqueness of Jehovah ; to 
secure this it centralised worship at Jerusalem. 
And thus, though probably the fact was unrecognised 
by many of the reformers, it laid the foundations of 
that pre-eminently priestly religion which is more 
fitly typified by the sombre rites of the Day of 
Atonement than by the joyous sacrificial feasts of 
earlier times. 

The authors of future volumes will not all have 
equally important subjects to handle; but they will 
find, with scarcely an exception, that similar oppor- 
tunities of fresh and illuminating interpretation 
await them. If the high standard set by these first 
two volumes be attained by the remainder, the series 
will render to the cause of historical and theological 
science a service which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 


SOME STRAY MOUNTAINEERING 
REMINISCENCES. 
ALPINE NOTES, AND THE CLIMBING Foot. By George 


Wherry, M.A., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Addenbroke’s Hospital, 
Cambridge. Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes. 


THE appearance of such little books as this shows 
how widely spread the taste for narratives of 
mountain climbing must have become of late years. 
It is a very slight affair—a collection of letters, 
which appeared in the Cambridge Chronicle, de- 
scribing some of the author’s ascents in Dauphiné, 
Savoy and Switzerland. There are no remarkable 
adventures and no ‘new peaks,” but the accounts 
are told in a fresh and genial way which gives 
pleasure to the old climber, who remembers the 
spots and has in his own time had experiences 
like those of Mr. Wherry. The most sensational 
incident is his breaking anew, in the ascent of the 
Meije, which is one of the steepest and most trouble- 
some mountains in Dauphine, of a rib which had 
been broken some time before, and accomplishing the 
last part of the ascent—and, of course, the descent 
—in this disabled condition. The edges grated 
against one another all the way down, but he was 
none the worse afterwards. A man must be a 
surgeon to take such liberties with his bones. The 
parts of the book which have a special interest, from 
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the author's profession, are his remarks upon Alpine 
accidents and upon the special conformation or pro- 
perties of the foot in those who climb habitually. 
His remarks on accidents are very sensible. Rash- 
ness is the most common cause, but some dangers 
are unavoidable. If a thunderstorm comes on you, 
if your ice-axe begins to hiss and fizzle in your hand, 
and your snow spectacles with steel rims follow suit, 
and the hairs of your beard bristle up, your best 
plan is to crawl as fast as possible into a hollow, or 
even lie down flat if no hollow be near. If you have 
to cross a couloir swept by stones, which may some- 
times happen, you must take your chance, though 
all prudent men wili use every effort to cross it 
early in the morning before the sun has begun to 
loosen the stones. If you are benighted and obliged 
to spend the night in snow on a mountain, the risk 
of frostbite is a serious one. But the experienced 
mountaineer will agree in the view of the author 
and of Mr. Justice Wills, that one of the worst of all 
bad places is a steep grass slope, whether the herb- 
age be short and dry or long and wet-frozen. A 
snow or ice slope of the same angle is less perilous. 
Mr. Wherry suggests that climbers should be more 
systematically trained to know how to avoid acci- 
dents, and sensibly observes that many accidents 
befall working men which they might avoid, and 
which they might be taught how to avoid. It is not 
easy to move workmen, who are curiously wedded 
to old habits and curiously heedless of their own 
and their work-mates’ safety. Legislation can hit a 
careless employer; but it can do no more than refuse 
compensation to a careless workman. 

Lastly, as to the climbing-foot, Mr. Wherry was 
at first disposed to think that the superior climbing 
power of the Alpine guides might be due to some 
developed flexibility in the muscles of foot and 
ankle, enabling them to get the foot into a more 
acute angle with the leg, and so move easily to 
ascend a steep slope. The photographs, however, 
which he and Captain Abney took of guides and 
amateurs did not seem to support this conjecture ; 
and his conclusion is that the superiority of the 
guide is chiefly in his power of keeping his balance. 
“He maintains his equipoise under all conditions 
with the minimum of muscular effort”; thus he is 
less fatigued by the same amount of climbing than 
is the amateur. Possibly he may (thinks Mr. Wherry) 
have a greater acquired power of keeping a straight 
knee with a flexed foot; but, in the main, it is in 
a stable equilibrium and consequent economy of 
effort that his advantage lies. 


CHRONICLES OF DUBLIN, 


CALENDAR OF ANCIENT ReEcorpDs oF Dusiiy. By John 


T. Gilbert, LL.D., F.'S.A. Vol. VI. (Published by 
Authority of the Municipal Council.) Dublin: Joseph 
Dollard. 


IRELAND generally, but particularly Dublin, is for- 
tunate to find a man of Dr. Gilbert's literary 
eminence and competence willing to undertake the 
dreary drudgery of deciphering and editing such 
municipal records as those in this sixth volume of 
the series. It is made up for the most part of 
records of the grants of leases, licences, salaries, 
pensions, the Freedom of the City—in a gold box 
or otherwise—and of contracts for the lighting 
and for the cleansing of the streets. Pigs and 
Papists seem to have been the chief nuisances 
needing abatement; but, whereas the pigs could 
be houghed, the Papists could only be starved. 
“If any hoggs or swine be hereafter found goeing 
in the streets either in the citty or suburbs, it 
shall and may be lawfull for any person whatso- 
ever to kill or hogh the same.” Houghing, it will 
be seen, was an invention, not of the “ natives,” 
but of the “colonists,” and was, two centuries 
ago, a legal, not a felonious, practice. In truth, 
the natives could hardly find or keep a footing in 





the Dublin of those days. While the French Pro- 
testants were warmly welcomed, made gratuitously 
free of the city, and paid a premium of £10 a 
year for attending Anglican services, no Papist 
was allowed to be taken as apprentice, to sell a 
Catholic work of devotion, or even to fill the low- 
liest offices. ‘‘ Whereas certeine of the commons 
petitioned unto the said assembly, setting forth 
that one Mary Seamer and Christian Lawler, who 
are imployed to looke after and cleane the Tholsell, 
are persons of very ill fame and knowne Papists, 
and frequently harbour in the Tholsell people 
of theire owne character, to the hazard not only of 
the place, but also of a great part of the citty, by 
fire, to the dishonour of this antient and loyall Pro- 
testant corporation ; they therefore prayed the said 
assembly to order the removall of the said persons, 
and to put in theire places some honest English 
Protestant,” which was done accordingly. ‘ Persons 
of very ill fame and knowne Papists” is obviously 
pleonastic; but it is hardly so obvious why the 
Tholsell should be the only inflammable house in 
the city. If there had been a Great Fire of Dublin 
she would certainly not have lacked a commemora- 
tive “ column, like a tall bully to lift the head and 
lie,” which would have rivalled the statue of King 
William as a rallying point for Orange loyalty. 
Instead, however, of setting fire to the city of 
Dublin, Papists contented themselves with dis- 
figuring occasionally this Orange idol, till at last 
sentinels had to be set to watch it night and day. 
It is quite possible that even these outrages were of 
Protestant origin. A friend of ours has assured us 
that in his hot youth he, with other Jesuitical Orange- 
men, attempted to blow up the statue only in order 
that the Catholics might get the discredit of the 
outrage—as they did. [By the way, it was news to 
us, and may possibly be news to our readers, that 
this famous memorial was by Grinling Gibbons, 
whose statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross has been 
pronounced by high authority the finest in London. 
“ Walton and others of this citty, then in London, 
agreed and articled with one Grinilin Gibbons of 
London, esquire, for doeing the same, for which 
they were to pay him in London eight hundred 
pounds.”] No substantial injury, however, was done 
to the statue, fortunately for the Papists and also 
probably for the city. Mere swearing in Irish and 
by Papists had, as the fifth volume of Dr. Gilbert's 
“Records” assures us, brought down a plague upon 
the city of Dublin. No doubt they swore terribly 
in Protestant English at that date, but it was 
the swearing in Irish—an emphatic species, it 
must be admitted — which brought down the 
plague, as an artillery volley brings down the 
rain. Perhaps the bad times, which seem from 
these records to have been continually recurring, 
were due to the repeated defacements of the statue. 
These bad times and these occasional profanations 
of the glorious and immortal statue of King William 
are the only entries not formal and commonplace in 
the volume, with the exception of a singularly 
graphic account of an affray between the Lord 
Mayor's men and the followers of Captain Sankey, 
and a no less interesting description of a wrangle 
between the aldermen and a Cromwellian usurper of 
the Mansion House. The engagement between the 
gallant Captain and the Lord Mayor turned upon 
the right of passage for the City sword through the 
grounds of the new Hospital, and it was fought with 
fury unquenched by the submersion of the Captain's 
chief champion in a stream. “I then ordered him 
to be cooled by tumbling him into a small rivolett 
that ran from said bridge”; but the champion 
emerged like a giant refreshed with wine, and 
renewed the battle “ with many horrid execrations 
and oaths.” The swearing, indeed, was terrible— 
but most fortunately not in Irish—and it was no 
fault of the gallant Captain's that the “rivolett” did 
not run with blood. He had next day to make a 
most abject apology to the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men. The other affair turned upon a curious point, 
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which all the lawyers consulted decided, still more 
curiously, in favour of the usurping Lord Mayor. 
Sir Samuel Cooke, having been chosen Lord Mayor 
for one year, held the post for three without re- 
election, because the aldermen declined to appoint 
as his successor any one of his three nominees. 
“The Judges did make a report and deliver their 
opinion :—‘ That the Lord Mayor had a right to put 
three aldermen in nomination, according to the 
antient usage of the city, out of whom the Lord 
Mayor and aldermen ought to chuse one to be Lord 
Mayor.” As the aldermen declined to choose one 
of Sir Samuel's “elegees,” he was constrained, 
according to another legal decision, to hold on to 
the office. ‘And the attorney and solicitor-general 
of England, and the other six of her Majestie’s 
council learned in the law, did give their opinion :— 
‘ That the office of Lord Mayor of the city of Dublin 
does not determine at the end of a year after his 
admission unless another be chosen, but that he is to 
continue Mayor until a new Lord Mayor is elected, 
approved and sworn.” What—except the universal 
statute of limitation, Death—was to prevent Sir 
Samuel remaining legally Lord Mayor to this day 
we cannot discover. However, the aldermen brushed 
aside these sage decisions of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, Her Majesty's Council and the 
Judges, and brushed aside also and once for all Sir 
Samuel :—“ It is therefore this day ordered that the 
said Sir Samuel Cooke, knight and alderman, be and 
is hereby disfranchised from all the franchisses and 
libertys of this city of Dublin, and that he be hence- 
forth reputed and taken as a foreigner to the said 
city, and be and is hereby removed from the place of 
alderman of the same.” 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY. 


INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND: Historica, OvuTLines. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 


REGARDED in one aspect, Mr. Gibbins’s new book 
is admirable. It is the only work which within 
moderate limits gives a fairly complete bird's-eye 
view of our whole industrial development. There 
is, however, a sad lack of certain traits, for which 
we look in a book of this kind, namely, inde- 
pendent research and originality of treatment. 
Page after page swarms with inverted commas, and 
the footnotes seem expressly designed to show how 
little reliance Mr. Gibbins places in his own unaided 
judgment. If allusion is occasionally made to an 
ancient statute, or some passage in Defoe, it must 
not be supposed that Mr. Gibbins has been at the 
pains of collecting such evidence for himself; one 
need read but a little way in Thorold Rogers, 
Cunningham, and the other writers cited, to find 
that all his information has dribbled through the 
same channels. It would, of course, be absurd to 
blame him for borrowing Arnold Toynbee’s view 
regarding the influence exercised by the newly- 
enriched merchant princes—eager to establish their 
social position by acquiring land, and therefore as 
ready as the old proprietors to buy out small holders 
—in contributing to the decay of the yeomanry in 
the eighteenth century. But it does not say much 
for the width of his reading that he cites facts 
already mentioned by Toynbee—the bestowal of 
earldoms on the families of Lowther and Child, 
and the marriage of a daughter of Sir Josiah Child 
to the Marquis of Worcester—to show how the 
mercantile class gained a footing among the terri- 
torial aristocracy. And yet, in one place at least, 
Mr. Gibbins calls himself an “ historian ” ! 

But although the book is only a compilation, it 
will probably be found to serve a very important 
purpose. Only those prepared to make a serious 
study of economics would think of reading through 
a book by Thorold Rogers, Ashley, or Cunningham. 
But every Englishman should know something of 
his nation’s history, and it is astonishing how little 











most of us do know about that part of it which 
relates to industry and trade. Thus when Mr. 
Gibbins published his “ Industrial History of Eng- 
land ""—an unpresuming and delightful little sketch 
—some six years ago, it filled a recognised gap in 
educational literature. “ Industry in Eogland” is a 
reproduction of that volume on a greatly enlarged 
scale. It contains much more detail, and the 
grounds which exist for forming divergent opinions 
are more fully discussed. The views which Mr. 
Gibbins accepts show a distinctly democratic basis, 
if the term “democratic” can be applied to such 
retrospective judgments—in other words, he usually 
finds himself in agreement with Professor Thorold 
Rogers. He protests that Professor Ashley and Dr. 
Cunningham have underrated the importance of 
the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. Dr. Cunningham is 
not justified in attributing salutary effects to the 
famous Act of 1563, which placed the assessment of 
wages in the hands of the Justices of the Peace. 
If it was not enacted in the landlords’ interest, it 
at least served to keep down agricultural wages, 
since the enclosures which deprived the labourer of 
his land placed him at his employer's mercy, whilst 
the Combination Laws (which date back to the 
reign of Edward VI.) made joint action of any kind 
impossible. Again, the restrictions on apprenticeship 
in the Poor Law of 1601, which prevented plough- 
boys from finding employment in the towns, are a 
flagrant example of class legislation. We are not 
concerned to show that Mr. Gibbins’s views on these 
points are wrong; on the contrary, the historical 
student must sorrowfully admit that there is only 
too much to be said in their favour. 

Finally, we must do justice to the extremely 
orderly and methodical manner in which Mr. 
Gibbins has performed his task. In the intro- 
ductory chapters he traces the origins of British 
industry, beginning with the pre-Celtic inhabitants ; 
estimates the influence of Roman, Saxon, and Dane ; 
and discusses the growth of the manor and the town. 
As regards the manorial system, he follows Vino- 
gradoff in regarding the commune as the primary 
element rather than the lord—that is to say, he 
accepts the Mark theory in a more or less modified 
form. When industry has become in some measure 
organised, agriculture, manufactures, and trade are 
reviewed in turn, the three falling together in suc- 
cessive groups, each of which covers a well-marked 
period. The characteristics and tendencies of each 
period are pointed out with much force and clear- 
ness. Mr. Gibbins also shows much discrimination 
in the selection of his materials. The reader's 
attention is not diverted from the main current of 
industry by discussions on minor details. Some 
may, perhaps, be surprised that nothing is said 
about usury and the usury laws. They were a grave 
social evil, but their economic importance may easily 
be exaggerated. It is only when contract has taken 
the place of status that the demand for money 
becomes keen. In the Middle Ages much of the 
business of life was carried on without coin, the 
supply of which was barely sufficient to meet the 
requirements of fairs and markets. Rent and wages 
were to a large extent paid in kind or services ; the 
craftsman obtained the little capital he needed 
within a very narrow circle of exchanges (raw 
material was often supplied by customers), and, 
moreover, he could rely on the support of his 
guild; the only form of speculation known to 
adventurous merchants consisted in furnishing gra- 
tuitous loans to those of their fellows who were 
about to embark on some promising enterprise, all 
the contributors sharing alike in gains and profits. 
The rate of interest, therefore, was not a matter of 
such pressing importance as it is in the modern 
world. Similar arguments apply to all Mr. Gibbins’s 
omissions ; nothing has been included which was 
not necessary to explain the industrial phase under 
consideration and its bearing on that which followed. 
The consequence is that his book is singularly com- 
pact, lucid, and instructive. 
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FICTION. 


Pxuroso. A Romance. By Anthony Hope. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

THe LIFEGUARDSMAN: A TALE OF THE ENGLISH REvo- 
LUTION. By Hendrik Jan Schimmel. London: Adam & 
Charles Black. 

Doctor Forenti. By Henry Grimshawe. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 


Mr. ANTHONY Hore is to be congratulated upon 
having achieved a task of uncommon difficulty. 
When an author gains a success like that which, 
in the case of Mr. Hope, is associated with “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” he becomes, in a sense, his own 
rival. Those who like the story of romance and 
action in its modern form will agree as to the 
difficulty of producing a story approaching in 
interest to “The Prisoner of Zenda.” But in 
“Phroso” Mr. Hope has done this and something 
more. He has given us a story of adventure every 
page of which is palpitating with action and ex- 
citement, and he has at the same time given us 
some of the best sketches of character that even 
his pen has yet produced. There is no need to 
say how characters can be sketched by the author 
of the “Dolly Dialogues”: his knack in making 
men and women live before our eyes is more than 
an art—is, indeed, something very like an inspira- 
tion. It is precisely because he has this power 
that his stories of adventure have a dignity and 
a value to which the ordinary tale of action never 
attains. There could hardly be a more exciting 
plot than that of “ Phroso,” and the escapes and 
adventures of the hero are numerous enough to 
invite comparison with the pages of Dumas himself. 
But the interest of the story is increased enormously 
from the fact that side by side with the record 
of stirring deeds, monstrous crimes, and perils of 
the most agitating kind, we see how characters 
reveal themselves, and how real men and women 
act under circumstances which are the reverse of 
commonplace. In too many of our stories of 
romantic adventure the persons of the drama seem 
to have been made by machinery. In “ Phroso” 
they are living, breathing men and women, whose 
varied characteristics exercise a constant influence 
in the development of the story. The story itself 
is that of a romantic island in the Levant, which, 
by a certain sequence of events, has passed into 
the possession of an English peer, Lord Wheatley 
by name. The island belongs, in name at least, 
to those Ottoman dominions which are, happily, 
diminishing with increasing rapidity. The islanders 
are apparently Greek, and as full of devotion to 
their lonely home as the Cretans themselves. The 
idea that a stranger should acquire the lordship 
of Neopalia is hateful to them. The old princely 
family of Stefanopoulos has reigned over them for 
centuries, and to none other will they do homage. 
Once before, indeed, a Stefanopoulos had been ill- 
advised enough to try to sell the island. That 
particular member of the princely family came to 
a sudden end before the transaction was com- 
plete, whilst the would-be purchaser escaped 
from Neopalia clad in nothing but his shirt. 
That was two centuries before Lord Wheatley 
acquired the island from another Stefanopoulos, 
who wished to pay his son's debts of honour. But 
time had made no change in the character of the 
Neopalians, as Lord Wheatley quickly found to his 
cost. His arrival on the island in the character of 
the new owner is the signal for plots, excursions, 
and alarums without end. The islanders are up in 
arms against the innocent usurper. The old prince 
is compelled to withdraw from his bargain, but dies, 
nevertheless, like his ancestor, at the hands of a 
villainous nephew who offers us a neat combination 
of Western vices and Oriental savagery. Lord 
Wheatley becomes a prisoner in his own house— 
the palace he has acquired by purchase—and he 
and his companions are exposed not only to the 
patriotic zeal of the Neopalians, but to the diabolical 











malice of the wicked nephew of the Prince, who 
wishes to marry his beautiful cousin, the Princess 
Phroso, and thus secure for himself the heritage of 
the Stefanopoulos. Now that we have mentioned 
the Princess, and her name, the reader will under- 
stand that she is the heroine of the story, and that 
the relations between her and the hero, Lord 
Wheatley, become distinctly interesting. They are 
complicated, however, by the fact that Lord Wheat- 
ley is not only a prisoner, but an engaged man, 
with a fine sense of honour; whilst the Princess is 
ardently wooed by her scoundrelly cousin, who is also 
Lord Wheatley’s jailer. It would be unfair to go 
further in revealing the story of ‘‘ Phroso.” As the 
reader sees, it contains both love and war. It is 
delightfully modern in spirit and treatment, a fact 
which adds to the enjoyment of the tale. It does 
not profess to throw light upon the unfathomable 
Eastern question, but it does make us acquainted 
with a most entertaining villain, who is, at the same 
moment, a Pasha and an Armenian. Mr. Hope has 
excelled himself in the construction of the plot; but 
it is in the atmosphere of the story, and in the 
brilliant character-sketching of which we have 
spoken, that its chief charm lies. It will be eagerly 
read by his numerous admirers, and we are mis- 
taken if it does not give universal pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

The writings of Hendrik Jan Schimmel are as yet 
comparatively unknown to English readers; but if 
we may take “ The Lifeguardsman ’’—a translation 
from the original work in Dutch—as a fair specimen 
of the author's powers, he ought soon to become 
familiar to the English public. The story deals with 
the glorious Revolution of 1688, and with the plots 
of which William the Third was the object after 
he secured the English throne. As a mere revival 
of a chapter in history which is interesting 
to all Englishmen, the work has value and 
merit, for its author has made a close study 
of the period and the incidents with which 
he deals. But it has conspicuous merits as a 
romance; and though the unfortunate hero, Captain 
Semeyns, is by no means a flawless personage, and is 
chiefly indebted to his own follies for the troubles in 
which he becomes involved, he is an interesting 
figure whose rise and fall are followed with sym- 
pathetic attention by the reader. The plot is well 
constructed, and the glimpses that we get of different 
historic figures—William, Bentinck, and Churchill 
being the most prominent amongst them—are vivid 
and notable. The story has the characteristics of 
the Dutch school in fiction, and affords a pleasant 
contrast to the treatment of historical subjects by 
English writers. It is well worth reading, even 
though it may not indicate the appearance of a new 
star in the literary firmament. 

** Doctor Forenti” is the story of a villain of the 
fine old melodramatic stamp—one of those who bear 
the brand of their villainy upon their very faces. 
There are many incredible things in this story, but 
the most incredible of all is that Doctor Forenti's 
sister should have been so blind to his real character 
as to leave her iafant child to the doctor's guardian- 
ship when she knew that the boy’s life was all 
that stood between the doctor and a handsome 
fortune. The opening portion of the story deals 
with the different attempts made by the doctor 
to murder his nephew as a child. Some of 
these are distinctly ingenious—as, for example, 
where the worthy physician lets loose a deadly 
moccasin snake in the garden in which the boy is 
wont to play. These early scenes are laid in Texas 
and South America, and they suggest a certain 
knowledge of the district on the part of the writer. 
Subsequently, when the unhappy boy who is the 
object of these plots escapes from his wicked uncle, 
and is permitted to grow up to manhood unmolested, 
the scene is changed to Paris. Here the descriptions 
are by no means so lifelike, and it is difficult to take 
more than a languid interest in the fortunes of either 
hero or villain. The wickedness of the latter in due 
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time brings about its fitting punishment, and the 
story ends in the usual happy manner. We have 
met with more interesting villains than Doctor 
Forenti, both in real life and in fiction. 








PICTURES IN PROSE. 
OrGE and Mrrapov. By Frederick Wedmore. 
Bowder 
Mr. WepMore_E has wisely decided to reprint by the hands of 
Mr. Bowden the three imaginative pieces which were first com- 
mitted to the Magazines. It is not necessary at this time to 
speak of the charm of style which has carried Mr. Wedmore 
through many diffienlt problems, but in “To Nancy ” it seems 
tous that he has almost wantonly increased his difficulties by 
choosing for his study, or picture, a form which adds greatly to 
them. ‘To write to a girl for the express purpose of telling us of 
her attractions and foibles is daring a great deal, and if there is 
any failure it must be attributed to the inherent impossibilities 
of the problem. For this reason we must prefer the other pieces, 
and chiefly ‘‘ Orgeas and Miradou.” This little fancy, founded 
on a pathetic Provencal idea, is admirable both in form and 
manner. The artist draws his scenes as gently as we see them in 
a dream, makes them as beautiful as a daughter seems to her 
otherwise lonely father’s eyes. And we know that the father 
really dreams, and the pain of the awakening—his own dull 
dread of that awakening—we fear to witness as we read; and 
so we leave him benumbed with sorrow. “It was getting 
darker now. It was much, much darker. Was there any 
colour in the flowers ? ” 

Are uot the wolds as worthy as Provence is of such a 
drawing 2 The Notes are beautiful beads threaded into one 
whole, but they are not as perfect a whole as the other gem. 
We should have liked to see a Yorkshire Miradon in the grey 
stone farmhouse on the wolds by the “low thorn trees beat with 
the great wind from the eastern sea.’ But Mr. Wedmore says 
“one has one’s moods,” and these we gladly allow to him— 
though he will allow us choice of them—since in them all he 
pleads that “ the deepest need of nearly every human life is, still, 
human affection.” 


London: James 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


StuDENTS of comparative politics in search of food for re- 
flection may tura with advantage to the new annual entitled 
‘Politics in 1896.” It contains three surveys of the course 
of events during the past year, written respectively from a Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Socialist standpoint. Mr. Trail] repre- 
sents the party in power, Mr. Massingham the rank and file of 
the Opposition, and Mr. Bernard Shaw the Fabian Society. 
Mr. Whelen, who edits the book, states that it was no part 
of his plan to prevent a conflict of opinion between those who 
contributed to its pages. Diversity of view is, of course, in- 
evitable, and out of it springs very largely the interest of the 
work; for whatever a man’s politics may be, it is always well 
that he should be in poszession of a clear statement of his 
opponent’s case, and in this respect these pages leave nothing 
to be desired. Foreign affairs are expounded by Mr. G. W. 
Steovens; polities in the United States by Mr. Albert Shaw; 
whilst the administration of the Navy is discussed by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, and the needs of the Army are explained by Captain 
F. N. Mande. The final and not the least vigorous chapter 
in the book is devoted to London, a subject on which 
Mr. Robert Donald takes up his parable with pithy and in- 
cisive vigour. He makes no secret of his conviction that 
no capital in the world possesses less influence in a national 
cause than the metropolis. “If a wave of progressive feeling 
sweeps over the country at a general election, London is affected 
by the current, but moves forward at a slower pace than in the 
provinces. When the returning tide of reaction comes, London 
is readily carried backward, and recedes to a greater extent than 
the rest of the country. But she does not lead even in 
reaction.” He thinks that our anomalous franchise system hits 
London very hard, and he hints that the registration system 
seems to be “artfully designed to keep people off the voters’ list ” ; 
and this, together with a good deal of weak-kneed Liberalism 
in high places, and much political apathy everywhere, goes far to 
explain the situation. Mr. Traill poses as the candid friend not 


* Porrtics mw 1896, An Annual edited by Frederick Whelen. London : 
Grant Richards. 
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merely of his party, but of its leader. He is speaking of the 
loss of prestige which our dip!omacy has sustained in Eastern 
Europe over the Armenian Question. ‘Lord Salisbury’s words at 
the Guildhall were taken, and it must be admitted not unreason- 

ably, to imply either that the co-operation of the Powers in 

coercing the Sultan had been actually obtained, or that he had in 

some way or other satisfied himself of the prudence and safety 

of launching England single-handed upon such an enterprise. 

How so experienced and so circumspect a statesman as the Prime 

Minister was betrayed into the use of language from which that 

inference could be so naturally, yet so incorrectly, drawn must 

remain among those mysteries of diplomacy which are never 

likely to be solved unless by the disclosure, fifty years hence, of 

secrets now hidden away in the private journals and memoranda 

of diarizing statesmen.” The private opinion of Mr. Traill, to 

say nothing of the “diarizing statesman,” on Lord Salisbury’s 

present attitude towards Greece would be decidedly interesting, 

but we fear we must wait till the next volume of this series 

before we obtain it. Mr. Massingham lays stress on Lord Rose- 

bery’s sensitiveness, and what he calls his non-partisan habit of 

mind and his defects as a man of action. We imagine that 

to a good many persons not less sagacious than Mr. Massingham, 

the “ defects’ which this gentleman discovers in Lord Rose- 

bery’s character seem uncommonly like virtues, which even a 

gee se editor might cultivate with advantage to himself and 

his readers. We must not linger—in this column, at least 

—any longer over this interesting and certainly oracular 

book, for we have said enough to justify our opening words 

concerning it. 

Under the laconic title “ Soudan '96,” Mr. Seppings Wright 
gives a lively and picturesque account of his experiences as a 
war-artist in the recent campaign in the Nile Valley under Sir 
Herbert Kitchener. He describes the Sirdar and his officers, 
and in this connection recounts an interesting talk which he 
had with Slatin Pasha, who was a prisoner for twelve years at 
Omdurman. “‘ You must feel uncommonly happy now,’ I said 
to him, ‘with an army at your back.’ ‘ Yes, it is better,’ was 
the reply, ‘than acting as groom to the Khalifa, better than 
walking for hours barefooted beside his horse, better than 
squatting a few yards from his door, waiting to run his errands.’ 
‘And yet that infernal life has not aged you. How old are you, 
Slatin?’ ‘Twenty-nine,’.he replied imperturbably. ‘Oh, come ! 
You spent twelve years at Omdurman.” ‘If you reckon them, I 
suppose I am over forty. But I never count them. I did not 
live at Omdurman,’ he added, with quiet significance. To tell 
the truth, those horrible years of slavery have passed over him 
without leaving a wrinkle. There is a slight stoop in the 
shoulders, due to his habit of attending mosque five times a day 
when he was a devout Mussulman. You would never dream 
that this man, in all the glow of virile beauty, had for years 
worn irons on his hands and feet, and a neck-chain of eighty 
links, which he counted many times a day.” There is a lively 
account of the march to Dongola in Mr. Wright’s modest 
volume, as well as a brief but vigorous description of the Battle 
of Firket. A few realistic drawings heighten the appeal of a 
slight but vivid narrative. 

There was a time when Bishop Pearson's famous ‘“ Exposi- 
tion of the Creed” was epered to be beyond all others the 
book which candidates for Holy Orders were bound to master 
to the best of their ability. Alas! we have fallen on degenerate 
days, for Bishop Pearson, like his great contemporary Jeremy 
Taylor, is too grave and massive a master of English theology 
for the modern curate to do more than compliment. It may be 
that Mr. Lias is right when he declares that in certain respects 
Bishop Pearson’s manner and matter are out of date; though 
even he is careful to qualify that statement by a testimonial to 
the effect that the old classic possesses, after all, “ inestimable 
value.” But Mr. Lias leaves us in no doubt whatever con- 
cerning the absence of predilection for Pearson on the part of 
the young gentlemen who aspire to the office of deacon in the 
Established Church. He ought to know, for he is an examining 
chaplain, and here are his words :—“ Few candidates attempt to 
read Pearson’s great standard work on the subject, and most of 
those who have attempted it find him very abstruse and difficult 
to follow.” This is a hard saying, and one which scarcely 
redounds to the intelligence of the prospective enrate. Mr. Lias 
is on more satisfactory ground when he claims that there is 
urgent need for a re-statement of theological truth in the light 
of recent scientific discovery, for the day has gone past when 
men drew their swords at the recitation of the Creed and were 
prepared to do battle tothe death with those whocould not honestly 
assent to every syllable of such affirmations. He has therefore 
done excellent service by the preparation of this scholarly, open- 
minded, and luminous exposition of ‘‘ The Nicene Creed.” The 
book shows that its author recognises that the Church of Christ is 
on the threshold of a new era, is called upon to face new problems, 
and needs to show courage aud candour if she is to play worthily 
the great part which awaits her in the regeneration of human 
society. The man who accep‘s and assimilates this interprets - 
tion of the great historic creed of the fourth century is likely to 
escape the snares which await ignorance on the one hand and 
— on the other, and to prove himself a wise and valiant 


defender of the Faith. 
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We have received the fourth volume of “ Cassell’s Gazetteer 
f Great Britain and Ireland.” The present instalment of the 
work begins with Kilteel. in Ireland, and ends practically with 
that great centre of North-country life, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
The interest of the volume is exceptional, since it contains articles 
on London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leicester, Leeds, Limerick, 
Lichfield, and Middlesbrough. Evident care has been taken to 
combine the pithy statement of facts with literary attractiveness 
and the latest statistical information. There are some admirable 
coloured folding maps in the volume, whilst many charming little 
illustrations are scattered through the text—reproductions in 
every case of actual photographs. 

There is no need, surely, to do more than state the fact that 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke’s “ Primer of English Literature ”— 
which was published just twenty years ago, and has been re- 
printed again and again—has now been partly rewritten and 
widely revised. There is no book in the English language 
which interprets in the same narrow compass with so much 
knowledge, critical insight, and literary charm the facts and 
forees which have shaped and determined the growth and char- 
acteristics of our national possessions in literature. 


NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

should be received Nor LATER than Tourspay Mornino. 
_ _ THE Speaker is published weekly. Applications for copies and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SpEakER Office, 115, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

EpriTortaL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to ‘‘Tue Epiror,’’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
‘*THe ManaGer.”’ 

The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited, 

THE SPEAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning 
at No. 31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. It may 
also be obtained of the following, among other foreign booksellers :— 

Mr. F. A. Brocknavs, 16, Querstrasse, Leipzig. 

Messrs. J. Lesique & Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 

THE CAMMERMEYER BoGHaNpDEL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Mr. Wittiam Frick, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. Kirpercer & Kesper, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Jura & Co., Cape Town. 

_ Messrs, Ketty & Wats, Shanghai, Hongkopg, Yokohama, and 
Singapore. 
Messrs. Hicornsoraam & Co., 164 and 165, Mount Road, Madras. 
Terms oF SunsscripTions ny Post. 


Yearly vs a iat ee ; oo Gl &. 
Half-yearly.., inl ia a an lds. 
Quarterly .., ve oe a 7s. 


ScaLE oF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Front and Back Cover and First Page facing matter, £12. 
Page ___... — ... £10 0 0] Narrow Column oo £3 6 8 
Half-Page ace .» 5 O O| Half-Column ... ee 113 4 
Quarter-Page 210 0 | Quarter-Column 016 8 

CoMPANTES. 


Outside Page .. £14 0 O| Inside Page .,,, fe 8 8 


Smaller spaces pro rata. Terms: net, 








When these are required the advice of a very 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless the 
spectacles used in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
1S ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OpHTHALMIC OPpTICIAN, 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&c.; Author of ‘Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 
Edition, price 1s.), may be consulted personally, 


free of charge, at 63, STRAND, Lonpon,W.C. 
INSURANCE 


“ HEAD OFFICE: 


“tnoe a 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C. 


Sum Insured in 1895, a CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


£390,775,000. 382, OXFORD STREET, W. 


40, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


42, MINCING LANE, E.C. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 


FIRST 
SPECTACLES 








Branca OFFices 
IN 
Loxpow, 



















Cheatre. 
LYCEUM.—RICHARD III. On and after 


SATURDAY, February 27. Richard, Duke of Gloster, HENRY 
IRVING. Theatre CLOSED February 22 to 26 inclusive. Box-Office 
(Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5. Seats also booked by letter.—LYCEUM. 





CLEMENT WILSON’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Thoroughly Revised and Largely Re-written. 


Practical Hints tolnvestors. 


By A. J. WILSON. 


Price in cloth, 18, Gd. net; paper covers, 1s, net. 


“*The perusal of Mr. Wilson's handy book will repay those erned in the 
matters treated of ; and as an example in terse and incisive English it may be read 
y the student and admirer of style." —Manchester City New 


The English and the 
Dutch in South Africa. 


A HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
“* Those who are prepared for a study of the historical conditions of the problem 
of the day will find abundant satisfaction in this modest volume.” —Daily News 
‘Of a number of books lately written on South African subjects it is quite the 
t acceptable.”"— Yorkshire Daily Post. 





A Glossary of Colloquial, 
Slang, and Technical Terms in Use on the 
Stock Exchange and in the Money Market. 

Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Price 3s. 
4 good deal of useful information is here presented in a very handy form.’ — Times 
The explanations will be found helpful to all who wish to have a clear under 
nding of the language of the money and stock markets." —Dundee Advertiser. 





London : CLEMENT WILSON, 29, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


trand Magazine 


1S SELLING AS WELL AS EVER. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE contains 120 pages of 

excellent reading matter, and has upwards of 150 

Illustrations in every number. The price of THE 

STRAND MAGAZINE is only Gd. Here are some 

of the contents of 16 Articles and Stories in the 
Pebruary number :— 


ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. LIl.—SIR CLE- 
MENTS MARKHAM and the Royal Geographical Society. By 
W. G. FitzGERALp, This interview contains most interesting 
stories of travel and adventure, and is illustrated by unique and 
striking photographs taken in al! parts of the world. 


DUELLING IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By an 
English Student. The recent interest excited in German duels by 
the favour displayed towards them by the Emperor gives this article 
a peculiar interest at the present moment. ‘The illustrations com- 
prise several reproductions of photographs of actual duels. 


A LIVING IDOL. By Framiey STEELcrort. This 
article describes, and fully illustrates from Photographs, how the 
Indian, Bava Luchman Dass, assumes and maintains, for days 
together, attitudes which appear to be physically impossible, and by 
means of which he has attained the dignity of an Indian god. 


SOME PECULIAR OCCUPATIONS. By BALtLio. 
BRUCE. The description of the out-of-the-way occupations dealt 
with in this article will be fcund not only extremely curious but 
exceptionally entertaining. 


POLICEMEN OF THE WORLD. By Cuariss S. 
PELHAM-CLINTON, ‘The police not only of the different countries 
of Europe are here shown, but even such outlandish places as 
Japan, the Fiji Islend:, Montenegro, Malay, Tasmania, etc. 


CLIFF-CLIMBING AND EGG-HUNTING. By L. S. 
Lewis. The Illustrations of this article, showing the dangers en- 
countered in descending precipitous cliffs in quest of rare birds’ 
eggs, are such as we believe are here got together for the first time. 








Post Free, 9d.; or may be obtained from every Newsagent, 
Bookseller, and Bookstall in the World. 
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Educational. 


Art Galleries. 
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HieHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
ESTABLISHED 1865. 

Heap Master ..., on G. TURNER, M.A. 
CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

21 SUCCESSES, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, CHRISTMAS, 1805—6 IN HONOURS, 
88 CERTIFICATES, COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' EXAM., JUNE, 1896. 




































Preraratory Derantment ror Boys From 6 To 10, 
For Illustrated Prospectus, &c., apply to 
J. C. DUFF. 


Tue Prrncipa.... 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founpep 1807. Incicsrve Fees. 


Heap Master: J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.D. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, or to the Boarding-house 
Master (E. W. Hattrrax, M.A.). 


LKLEY SCHOOL. (Founded 1607. Re-con- 


stituted and Rebuilt 1893.)—A High-class Public School. Spacious 
Premises, finely situated on edge of Moors. Workshop, iymnasium, 
Laboratory, Sanatorium, large Playing Fields. Fees from £5 to £60 per 
annum. racing Climate for Anglo-Indian Children, who are received 
in the Hostel under care of Second Master. Prospectus and View from 
Head Master, F. SWANN, Esa., B.Sc., B.A. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.— BOYS are 


PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. 


Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. Boys under 
six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Department by a fully 
trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. Principal, Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURL. 
EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. 
French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Large House, 
acres, Tennis Court. 
MISS WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School 
and MADAME DE WORMS. 


Grounds of fiv 


JEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
FOR WOMEN), YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal: MISS EMILY PENROSE, 

LENT TERM SESSION 1896-7. 

The HALF TERM will begin on Mond 
Special Classes for Students who matriculated in January 
Lucy J. Ressett, Honorary Secretary. 


iy, February 22nd, 





ESTABLISH 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SourHampTon Buiipines, Cuancery Layne, Lonpon. 


TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minir 
balances, when not drawn tf vw £10 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of 1 ft t Bank r 3s small sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest Mouthly on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW ro PURCHASE a PLOT « 

Tae Birkeeck ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


most effective in restoring the vitality 
FER BRAVAIS of the blood, and enabling the constitution 
to resist climatic influences. 
Invaluable in all cases of ancemia and/ 
general debility. \ 
Highly recommended for weak and 
debilitated children. 
LANCET. — “‘ A beautiful and interesting preparation.” ) 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. — “Jt has all the good effects of 
iron without producing constipation or disturbing the 
digestion, and it does not blacken the teeth.” 
RETAILED BY CHEMISTS ALL THE WORLD OVER. 


im monthly 

















LAND ror FIVE SHILLINGS rer MONTH, 





| | -eaneed BRITISH SCHOOL. SHEPHERD'S WINTER 
EXHIBITION includes choice works by— 
Sm J. REYworps. 
T. Garnsporovues. Joun CRoME. PETER DE WInt. 
G. Romyey. GrorGE Mortanp. Davin Cox, &c. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, 

EO. REES’ WEDDING anp BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS—ENGRAVINGS—SPORTS: 

SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON, 


Joun CONSTABLE. Ric#arp WItson. 











Graves, &c. 


A CHILLE SERRE, 
HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Write for Price List. Telephone No. 3971. 


> 
[EDOC—VIN ORDINATRE. Sete thn nite. 
13s, 7s. 6d, 
\T. ESTEPHE.—Superior Dinner Wine. 16s. 9s. 0d. 
On comparison, these pure Bordeaux Wines will be found superior 
to wine usually sold at higher prices. All who know them tell us there 
is no Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
Prices include Bottles. Six dozen delivered to any Railway Station, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL, 37, Norra Jon STREET. 
MANCHESTER, 26, Marxet STREET. 
‘ie E 
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BARLOW & JONES, Lrtp., 
—_—— 


HIGH-CLASS DRAPERS. 











MANCHESTER, 
Awyp SOLD BY ALL 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT THE FOOD AND COOKERY EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, MAY, 1895-96. 








As supplied to H.HA. the Queen and 
Ropal Family. 





Cure for Indigestion. 


PURCHASERS ARE REQUESTED TO SEE THAT ALL BREAD SUPPLIED TO 
THEM AS “HOVIS” IS STAMPED “ HOVIS.” 
Apply to your Baker or Grocer for ‘“HOVIS” Flour for Home 
use, packed in bags of 31; lbs. and 7 lbs. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, 
sending samples (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


6d. and 1s. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 
Bakers recommending any other Bread in the place of “ HOVIS” 
do so for their own profit. BEWARE! 
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